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peo adjourned on Tuesday, having finally been brought to 
an agreement on all the appropriation bills. The total reduction 
effected by them will be between twenty-nine and thirty millions. 
Besides this, an attempt has been made during the past week in the 
Senate to prevent the cessation of the fast mails, but with this was 
coupled a reintroduction of the franking privilege, and so both have 
been defeated, the latter probably because neither party is ready to 
take the odium of the measure upon itself, and the former because of 
an obscure feeling among the Democrats that fast mails are a sort of 
monarchical institution which it is well to discourage in free coun- 
tries. The Democrats in the House got into trouble over a resolu- 
tion introduced by Mr. Scott Lord, himself a Democrat, denounc- 
ing Southern outrages, and for some time dodged the question with 
a vigor which would have done honor to the statesmen of ‘ Con- 
fedrit X roads,” apparently thinking that if they voted down mur- 
der it would be ‘‘ used against them in the campaign.” Finally, the 
resolution was passed, but after an amount of hesitation which 
makes the constant accusation of the Republicans that the Demo- 
crats are at heart corrupt seem almost fair. The Senate has 
passed the Hawaiian Treaty Bill, and both Houses have passed the 
bill providing for a Commission on the District of Columbia, the 
resolution providing for a Gold and Silver Commission as well as 
the Venezuelan Claims Resolution, reported by the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, requesting the President to withhold demands upon the 
Government of Venezuela on aceount of the awards of the mixed 
Commission of 1868 until the 4th of March, 1877, and directing the 
Secretary of State to suspend all further payments until that time, 
unless otherwise ordered by Congress. 

The evidence accompanying this report shows that the Commis- 
sion consisted of one Commissioner appointed by Venezuela, another 
—one David M. Talmadge—appointed by the United States, and an 
umpire, named Machado, appointed by Baron Stoeckl, Russian Am- 
bassador at Washington. The Commissioners awarded, in round 
numbers, $459,000, and the umpire $894,000, but unfortunately itis a 
matter of grave dispute whether the Machado who acted as umpire 

vas the same Machado appointed by Baron Stoeckl, or another 








Machado whose name was fraudulently inserted in the appointment. | 


However this may have been, the Machado who acted as umpire was 
an agent of Talmadge’s in the latter’s private business, and had né 
qualification for his position, neither he nor Talmadge knowing any- 
thing of law, international or municipal. The proceedings of the Com- 
inission thus organized seem to have been entirely bouffe—Talmadge 
referring all claimants to “a friend in New Yerk,” who took fifty per 
cent. for presenting them to the Commission, giving as his reason 
for this large demand that he bad to “divide” again in his turn. 
All the certificates that were awarded were presented by two per- 
sons, one of whom was Talmadge himself, and he, as soon as he re- 
turned to the United States, became the lobbyist for the parties 
whose claims he had allowed, receiving about $15,000 for his ser- 
vices, and at the same time making oath before the Committee of 
Foreign Affairs in 1870 that a statement on bebalf of these claimants 
drawn up by him was made “ from considerations of public policy.” 
The claims themselves, as allowed, were what might be expected 
from the history of the Commission. One claim was raised from five 
thousand to a hundred and fifty thousand dolJars ; another was al- 
lowed growing out of contracts with General Paez made after 
the express refusal on the part of the United States to recognize the 
-aez Government, and after its actual overthrow. Looking the 
whole evidence over, the Committee declare that they “ have failed 


to discover a single award which is justified by the law or the evi- 
dence. In 1873, an act was passed by Congress, aided by the 
counsels of Talmadge, G. 8. Orth (who has now been obliged to re 

tire from the field in Indiana), and others, making the award final. 
Venezuela protested, and Mr. Fish, under a threat of a cessation of 
intercourse, obtained $75,000, with which he made a dividend on 
the award. 


” 


The President has sent two messages to the Hlouse—one regarding 
the River and Harbor Bill, which is supposed to be stuffed with 
announcing that he means to carry out its provisions as economi- 
cally as possible, and not allow expenditures under it not clearly ot 
national importance. In this he is quite right, but it is a pity 
his strong, practical sense, of which we have hea 
not lead him to form a rigid determination to economize in this 
way some seven years ago when his own party was passing Rivet 
and Harbor bills without interference from the wretched Democrats. 
The other message relates to the Consular Bill, in which the Demo- 


jobs, 


nt 
crats inserted a provision directing notice to be sent to certain 


diplomatic and consular officers of the Government, not provided 


for by the hill, to “close their offices.” This, he thinks, taken 
literally, would be an “invasion of prerogative,” inasmuch as he 
and the Senate alone have power to appoint consuls. But as Con 


4 
gress has power over the consulships practically through the 
propriations, the point seems to be, as he indeed intimat 


is, one of dignity rather than substance. 
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Senator Boutwell’s report seems to meet with universal eondem- 


nation from the Republican press, and we trust the effect will not 


be lost on the Massachusetts Legislature. They must see that this 
gentleman has now done his full duty to the American Republic, and 
that it can spare him for a period of seclusion and meditation. The 


Hamburg massacre, however, continues to furnish rich food to the 
political debaters. There is not-now, and has not been from the 
beginning, the least sign that the State authorities were unequal to 
the punishment of the murderers. The coroner's jury promptly 
found verdicts against the guilty parties, and as yet there appears 
no obstruction to the regular course of justice. But this did not 
prevent Governor Chamberlain's writing a letter to the President 
about it, which was a curious compound of the report of a Freneh 
prefect to the Minister of the Interior and of a campaign speech, in 
which he put to the President the extraordinary question whether 
if the State should become disturbed, and the 
should become powerless, and he (Chamberlain) applied for troops, 
the President would supply them. To which the President made 
the equally extraordinary answer that he would, and that Missis- 
Sippi too was in a bad way, and probably needed treops. Then the 
matter has proved a most fertile theme it Mr. Lamar 
has shown that he and his colleagues and the Democratic party 
generally do not desire the murder of negroes, while the Republican 
orators, Messrs. Garfield and Hoar, show that the Democratic party 
is somehow the author of the murders, that it began the war and 
carried it on, and having been beaten now settles down to ocea- 
sional assassination, which the chief Democrats are supposed to de- 
light in and might easily prevent if they chose. As the controversy 
consists principally of recrimination, there is no reasen why it 
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| Should not last indetinitely. Mr. Lamar made an amusing exposure 


of Senator Morton, by quotations from that statesman’s elaborate 
speeches in 1865 showing the awful consequences which would flow 
from negro suffrage. 


The great fight among the New York Republicans over Mr. A. 
B. Cornel still rages fiercely, and distracts the attention of delegates 
to the nominating Convention to such a degree that the wickedness 
of the Democrats is almost lost sight of. The Cornell men appear 








to have, on the whole, the best of it in the business of “ fixing pri- 
maries,” and achieve many notable victories, and wiil enter the 


Convention as a powerful body, and are perfectly horrified in their 
moments of leisure by the condition of the South, and especially of 
Mississippi and South Carolina. The reformers are making a gal- 


lant but most unseemly fight, for if Mr. Cornell be good enough to 
be the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Republican 
National Committee, he is surely good enough to be Governor. But 
the contest is really not so much over Cornell as over his patron, 
Mr. Conkling, who intends to foree Cornell’s nomination as a sign 
that his own power has not been weakened by his fall at Cincinnati. 
Should Cornell be defeated, Mr. Conkling’s prestige will be gone, 
and he will be relegated to that limbo of politicians—a “ back seat 
in the rear car.” The candidate who appears to meet with most 
favor among the anti-Cornell people is Mr. Evarts, to whom they 
will probably try to give the nomination, and who, if it is offered 
him, will probably accept it as a matter of duty, if not of ambition. 
But the fight will be a hard one, and, as Mr. Conkling will not 
permit any ‘‘ reform within the party” if he can help it, the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Evarts would be a great help to Hayes and Wheeler, 
which Mr. Wheeler probably sees as plainly as any one. In Mas- 
sachusetts the Democrats show signs of nominating Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams for the Governorship, he having openly declared for 
Tilden, but it will probably go hard with them to do anything so 


wise. 


General Butler has been invited by over two thousand Repub- 
licans of the Seventh Massachusetts District to accept a nomination 
for Congress, and has signified his readiness to do so ina long letter, 
in which he declares it to be his opinion that he may be very useful 
in Washington at the present crisis, particularly in the readjustment 
of the tariff which he thinks likely to take place, and in protecting 
the rights of the blacks at the South, which, he says, are seriously 
imperilled. He rehearses at great length some of his views about 
the currency, showing how strenuously he opposed contraction and 
how ardently he advocated the issue of the 3.65 bonds; but says 
nothing about his longing for an eternal standard of value which 
should have no intrinsic value of its own, thus basely dropping one 
of the most valuable ideas he has ever conceived. He points to the 
condition of the country as an illustration of what happens when 
people do not take good advice, but declares that since Congress 
has pledged itself to pay all the Government obligations in coin, it 
is not for a humble statesman like himself to oppose it any longer. 
He likes Hayes and Wheeler very much. 


The devotion of the Southern whites to the pastime of massa- 
ering the laboring population of the South since the war has sadly 
interfered with the development of the old duello. The superior 
attraction of the new sport cannot be denied, inasmuch as it is much 
safer, being practised chiefly against unarmed males or women and 
children, and frequently without any opposing combatants at all, 
and its only drawback—the fear that excessive indulgence in it might 
lead to a diminution of industry and consequent yield of the arable 
soii—being entirely removed by the extraordiwary fact, proved by 
experience, that the carnage and slaughter of the laboring population 
has a beneficial effect on the crops, particularly cotton, the yield of 
which, year by year, shows a steady increase exactiy proportionate to 
the increase of murder and arson. The duel was, however, a more 
picturesque sport, and it is pleasant to see that there is some 
chance of a revival of it in journalistic circles in South Carolina. 
Mr. Rh. B. Rhett, jr., of the Charleston Journal of Commerce, a news- 
paper devoted to the ‘‘straight-out” policy, and therefore “an- 
tagonizing” the News and Courier, has published a card accus- 
ing Mr. F. W. Dawson—whom he refers to as the “ aggressive mem- 
ber” of the stalf of the latter paper—of accusing him of lying, and 

lds t would naturally be assumed that any “manly man” 
who did such a thing would be prepared to give “that redress 
which honorable men are accustomed to seek as their protection and 
hat of society against a repetition of such aggression,” but adds, 
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with deep irony, that unfortunately, on more than one occasion, Mr. 
F. W. Dawson, when called upon for such redress, has ‘‘ sought 
shelter behind the preteuce of a religious principle,” like the ‘“ inso- 
lent coward” that he is. In reply to all this the News and Courier 
aggressively produces Mr. R. B. Rhett, jr.’s “ record,” according to 
which it appears that that gentleman, being known “ to have a pis- 
tol-case for hire,” was, at some date which is not given, brought 
from “‘ his Alabama hiding-place ” “for just such work as he has 
now begun”; that during the war he was a fire-eater, ‘snugly 
ensconced in his newspaper office” out of harm’s way; and that 
when, at the end of the war, these two hot- blooded Southrons were 
on the same staff—that of the Mercury—he proposed to Mr. Dawson 
that he, Dawson, should ‘‘ become personally responsible, under 
the Code, for whatever might be published in the Mercury,” assign- 
ing as a reason that he, Rhett, was ‘“‘a member of the church,” 
and could not conscientiously engage in a:duel. Not only this, 
but, when Mr. Dawson left the Mercury, the valorous Rhett 
made “a similar arrangement” with a new assuciate editor, 
on what terms is not stated, though we should think they 
must have been high. Since that time, however, it is true that he 
has fought a duel and killed his man; and, finally, it seems that 
“in the counting-rooms of the Bay, in bank vaults, in the tills of 
stores in King Street, untold due-bills and memorandum checks, 
bearing the name of R. B. Rhett, jr., lie to this day,” dishonored and 
unpaid. It looks as if blood only could wipe out a quarrel like this. 











The interests of the Republican party in this campaign are, of 
course, very important, but so are the interests of truth and decency 
—a fact which we wish some Republican orators and writers would 
remember more frequently. For instance, Mr. Blaine, we see in 
his speech at a recent meeting in Portland, dwelt with considerable 
severity on the seizures and examination of telegrams by the Demo- 
crats in their recent investigations of the various Departments, and 
said some English traveller told him that such an act in England 
‘would raise a mob and destroy a ministry.” But he forgot that this 
odious practice, if odious it be, was introduced into American politics 
by the Republican party in the height of its power, and for purposes 
which, compared with those for which the Democrats have resorted 
to it, were utterly disgraceful. In 1868, the Republican majority 
of the House committed the unprecedented indecency of allowing 


mittee of investigation into the motives of the minority of Repub- 
lican senators who voted for acquittal, and refused to allow two 
Democrats to be added to their number, so as to give the Committee 
a proper parliamentary composition. Mr. B. F. Butler took charge 
of the enquiry which followed, and one of his first acts was to seize 
all the telegrams received in the Washington offices for some months 
previous, and examine them at his leisure for proofs of the corrup- 
tion of men like Grimes and Fessenden and Trumbull. We 
commented on this transaction in severe terms at the time, but we 
are quite sure neither Mr. Blaine nor any other Republican member 
of the House spoke or voted against it. Thinking of these things 
and many others like them, we cannot help begging the gentlemen 
now on the Republican stump to support Hayes with as little cant 
and hypocrisy as possible. The Democrats have done nothing in 
their investigations of which the Republicans have not shown them- 
selves fully capable, and have set on foot no investigation for which 
there was not probable cause on a fair view of the condition of the 
public service. 





So, also, it is proper to ask the attention of those who are trying 
to magnify the political importance of the Hamburg massacre, and 
make it appear that if Tilden were elected he would encourage that 
sort of thing, to a recent speech of Judge Mackay, one of the fore- 
most and ablest Republicans of South Carolina, with regard to the 
share in the matter of General M. C. Butler, who bas been so much 
abused, and with regard to some of the occurrences which preceded 
the Hamburg affair, and which throw a good deal of light on the ques- 
tion why it is that there is so much more turbulence and disorder in 
States in which the negroes and their friends are in the m: jority 
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than in the others. Judge Mackay states in his speech, as a mat- 
ter of justice, that in January of last year General Butler’s house 
and barn were burnt down, as was believed, by a party of negroes 
from Hamburg. A force of whites under Butler subsequently had a 
fight with these negroes, and Judge Mackay was sent down by Gover- 
nor Chamberlain to investigate and restore order. The Judge issued 
warrants for the arrest of a man named Tennant, the captain of a negro 
militia company, and several of his men, and for that of Butler and 
twelve of his men. Butler and his men surrendered at once, riding 
fifteen miles in a stormy night to do so, and were discharged after 
full investigation, in which it appeared that Tennant and his men 
had resisted arrest for arson on warrants issued by 2 colored jus- 
tice, and that General Butler and others were then and there called 
upon by the justice in court to aid him and the constable as a posse, 
and that the justice directed him to act on the ground after he and 
the constable had been again repelled by armed force. They 
then fired, after receiving a full volley from the thirty negro 
militia, and two of the latter were wounded, and _ the 
rest surrendered. This is not all, however. While the negroes 
were in jail on a charge of burning Butler’s house, on proof 
which Judge Mackay considered sufficient to hold them to 
bail, there was a rumor of an attempt to take them from the jail 
and lynch them; whereupon Butler and other white Democrats 
turned out with their rifles and stood guard through the night over 
the jail. It is needless to add that Judge Mackay does not believe 
him guilty of complicity in the Hamburg massacre. It is well for 
Northern people to remember, too, that it is only two years since 
the Governor of South Carolina called out the negro militia—igno- 
rant men, with hardly a glimmering of political knowledge—to pro- 
tect him against the process of the courts, issued against him on 
charges of larceny. Is it wonderful that men living under a régime 
in which such things are possible are irritable, and that, being 
irritable, and having still some of the habits of barbarians, their 
irritability occasionally finds vent in deeds of violence? Violence 
ought to be repressed at all cost; but it is an outrage on common- 
sense to tell people, as Republicans are now every day told from the 
stump, that such incidents as the Hamburg affair record a state of 
things which calls for the neglect of everything but the policing 
of the South, or even, according to Senator Boutwell, a radical 
change in our political system 





Silver in London has advanced during the week to 53'3d. per 
ounce English standard, which here brings the gold value of the 
“trade dollar” up to 913g cents. The old silver dollar, if in exist- 
ence, would at this price of silver be worth 891g cents, or about the 
same as the note of the United States for one dollar, the gold value 
of which during the week has ranged between 893g and 895; cents. 
When, early in July, the “ trade dollar” was worth less than 81 cents, 
and when the gold value of the ‘*‘ dollar of our fathers” would have 
been less than 79 cents, all the advocates of ‘‘ cheap money,” who had 
worshipped the greenback because it was cheap money, were cla- 
morous for silver resumption. It is possible that silver may return 
to 57d. or GOd. in London and that the old value may be restored. If 
such should be the case, it is safe to predict that the “ cheap 
money ” allies of the Bonanza mine-owners will desert their new 
cause. Whether they do or not, it must be apparent to fair-minded 
persons that the remonetization of silver by our Government cannot 
safely be undertaken, if it should be deemed best to undertake it at 
all, until the price of silver becomes stationary, or near enough so 
to make it a practically invariable measure of values. In the past 
few months it would have been many times more variable as ¢ 
measure than even the United States legal-tender notes have been. 
The bids for $2,160,000 five per cent. bonds, sold by the Treasury 
to get money to discharge claims affirmed by the Alabama Commis- 
sion, shows that the silver agitation has not yet weakened confidence 
in United States bonds as securities. The bids exceeded $21,000,600, 





and were made by some of the best foreign and domestic bankers 
or by their representatives. The price obtained for the bonds was 
2105 05 gold, or 8117 = currency, which was above the market quo- 
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tation before the sale. The specie in the Bank of Eng now 


amounts to £30,0060,000, against £22,500,600 in Is74, and the Bank 


of France, which is intelligently preparing for resumption, 1 now 
£83,500,C00, against £50,000,000 in 1874.) In London money ly 
73 per cent. per annum for three-months discounts, and lower and 
merely nominal rates are obtained for demand loans. OF e b 
the accumulation of specie by the Bank of France is for a speeitic 
purpose, and it is not to be taken into consideration in estimating 
a foreign demand for American securities. But with money seo 


American secu- 


cheap in London and very easy in Germany, where 


rities are well Known to investors, the conditions for the negotiation 
of United States bonds for resumption purposes would have been 
extremely favorable except for the talk in Congress of the intention 
to make the principal and interest of the bonds payable in silver. 
The bestowal of a peerage on Mr. Disraeli, with the title of 
Viscount Beaconsfield, means, of course, the virtual close of his 
political career. In the House of Lords his connection with the 
Ministry will be consultative merely, as it is there represented by 


two able debaters, Lords Derby and Salisbury, in the prime of life. 
In any case, an abandonment of the House of Commons, after nearly 
forty years of membership, would mean superannuation. Mr. 
Disraeli has shown signs for the past two years that he was feeling 
the weight of age, and that he was no longer able to represent the 
Government in discussion with his old vigor and effect, and he re- 
vealed more than ever that dislike of ‘ business "—or, in other words, 
of the dry details of administration—which has always been his 
greatest weakness, and along with it a considerable increase in that 
want of sensibility to public opinion which has been another of his 
defects as aleader. But seldom has repose been more trul) 
won. He has achieved brilliant success in a field for which he was 
fitted neither by nature nor education, and has been for over twenty 
years, through nothing more than an intellectual apprehension of its 
aims and aspirations, the acknowledged leader of a party which, per- 
haps more than any other, was supposed to need thorough sympathy 
in its leaders. Sir Stafford Northcote, arespectable but not brilliant 
man, succeeds to the Conservative leadership in the House of Com- 
mons, but the change is of comparatively little consequence, owing 
to the unwarlike attitude of the Liberals, whose generalship is now 
also of the most modest kind. The light and jaunty way in which Mr. 
Disraeli at first treated the Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria excited 
so much public indignation that his withdrawal from a 
pation in the debates over a matter which is likely to be very grave 
for some time to come is probably a relief to Lord Derby, who will 
now be the real chief. 
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The fears of the participation of the Great Powers in the war 
seem to have been dissipated by the rapid defeat of the Servians, 
and the money markets are feeling easier, though there has pro- 
bably never been a time when they could have borne a general con 

vulsion more easily. The Servian courage has undoubtedly been 
considerably cooled, and the Turks have derived great advantage 
at least from the enormous outlay of the late Sultan in arms and 
equipments. Remington ritles and Krupp’s steel guns, together 
with improved organization, got the Turks out of what seemed at 
the outset a very bad scrape. But it is not likely that the invasion 
of Servia will prove as easy a matter as the expulsion of the Ser- 
vians from Turkey. The militia will defend positivns they could 
not carry, and are operating in Servia. The Turks will find an 
enemy in every bush, and will never hold more than the ground 
they camp on. The most energetic remonstrances with regard to 
the conduct of the troops have been addressed to the Turkish au- 
thorities by Great Britain, the despatch even going so far as to say 
that if the atrocities committed in Bulgaria were repeated in Ser- 
via European indignation might take a practical shape. The 
Roumanian Memorandum has apparently produced no effect at Con- 
stantinople, and is looked on with suspicion at St. Petersburg as a 
German move; and, as if to show how little interest the Greeks 
take in the present struggle, their king is travelling for pleasure in 
France and England. Panslavism has quelled “ The Great Idea.” 
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CONGRESSIONAL REPORTS. 
NUE reports of the various Congressional Committees of Investiga- 
i tion, including that of the Senate into the condition of Missis- 
sippi, show that upon the same evidence Democrats and Republicans 
almost invariably reach exactly opposite conclusions. We say almost 
invariably, because we believe the only recent case of unanimity was 
that of the Schenck enquiry, but then this unanimity was apparent 
rather than real, because the report had to be considerably toned 
down by the majority in order to get the minority to concur in it. 
In Belknap’s case, it is true, there was also general agreement, but 
this was doubtless due to the culprit’s coming in and, in a moment 
of weakness, making a confession. Had he denied Marsh’s charges 
as ‘a lie from beginning to end,” and said they were got up by the 


Confederates to punish him for his approval of Sheridan’s Louisiana | 


despatch and for his services during the war, we should un- 
doubtedly have had the’ usual diversity of opinion, expressed in 
majority and minority reports. In fact, it may be laid down as a 
ecneral rule, that when a committee of Congress is set to investi- 
gate any matter of administration or anything which may reflect 
credit or discredit even indirectly or remotely on either of the two 
great political parties, no matter what may be the nature of the testi- 
mony, the Democrats on the committee will find one way, and the 
Republicans another. This is so true that the reports might, without 
any loss to the public, be written in advance of the investigation, and 
be signed by the committee without any damage to their consciences. 
The evidence, for instance, in the enquiry into Robeson’s administra- 
tion or into that of Postmaster-General Creswell, or into the affairs 
of Mississippi or of Louisiana, seems to have been entirely unneces- 


sary, the conclusions of the two reports being drawn exactly from the | 


political leanings of the two divisions of the committee respectively. 
The Democrats find that the Republican administration of a depart- 
ment is corrupt and wasteful, and the Republicans, after listening 
to the same evidence, that it is pure, economical, and efficient. The 
Senate Committee investigates Mississippi politics. The Republi- 
cans find that Governor Ames is a pure and upright and ill-used 
officer, the whites a herd of bloodthirsty ruffians, and the social 
condition one of terror and anarchy. The Democrats find that 
Governor Ames is a corrupt raseal, the whites a set of intelligent, 
judustrious, and patient citizens, and the social condition one of 
peace and returning prosperity. So, also, the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Louisiana Federal Offices find that Casey’s administra- 
tion of the Custom-house has been marked by the grossest frauds 
and abuses, and recommend legal proceedings against him and his 
dismissal from office. The minority find, on the other hand, that 
Casey had ‘‘ managed the business of his department with prompt- 
ness, with courtesy, and with fidelity to the Government”; that his 
accounts and those of the other Federal officers in the district are 
perfectly correct. 
of the enquiry into Mississippi affairs before it began that Mr. Bout- 
well might have evolved his report out of his moral consciousness 
at Groton, and Mr. Bayard his in the same manner at Wilmington, 
and we should have made no complaint. We can tell beforehand, 
in fact, with all but absolute certainty, how a man like Mr. Bout- 
well—and he represents a large class of Congressmen—will report 
on any given subject. We do not need to see the evidence. All we 
need to know is how the responsibility is likely to affect the Repub- 
lican party. With this great datum, we can predict what it will be, 
and almost supply its language. Nor is it likely, if we said this to 
Mr. Boutwell, that he would be at all offended, or consider it an 
impeachment either of his integrity or his intelligence. On the con- 
trary, he would probably smile a complacent diaconal smile over it, 
as a striking bit of unconscious testimony from ‘‘a bad man” to 
the general soundness of his moral nature. 

There is nothing new or very surprising in this state of things. 
It is as old as parliamentary government. It was as bad in Eng- 
land at one time—*‘the days of Walpole,” for example —as it is 
now. Dr. Jobnscn but expressed the current morality of his time 
with regard to the enquiring functions of the legislature when 
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We all knew so well that this would be the result | 
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| he confessed that in making up his own reports of the debates, he 
“took care that the Whig dogs got the worst of it.” But it did 
not then and there work as much mischief as it does now and 
here, because the opinion that was to be formed and instructed by 
parliamentary reports was that of a very small number of persons, 
who, for the most part, had access to other ways of reaching the 
truth. In our age and our country, when government is or ought 
to be the pure product of the opinion of the majority of the adult 
population, the absence of any trustworthy mode of getting at the 
facts of any great public question, especially at grave pcelitical 
| crises, is a very serious matter. Reliance on the press for such 
purposes there is very little, for the press itself is openly and osten- 
tatiously partisan, and, even if it were not, it has not and cannot 
have the powers of inquest that Congress has. It cannot summon 
witnesses, and send for papers, or bear the expense of a long and 
| minute investigation. The power, in fact, of going to the bottom 
| of things for the information and instruction of voters, by sup- 


| plying the data on which public opinion is to be based, 
is properly lodged in Congress, and can be lodged no- 


where else. For Congress to turn the exercise of this power into 
a farce is a public calamity, and yet this is exactly what has hap- 
| pened. It was so shamefully abused in England, in the case of con- 
| tested elections, that Parliament, in disgust with itself, handed the 

whole matter over to the judges, and the right to a seat in the 

House is now tried before a court of law, with all the guarantees of 
| impartiality which exist in the trial of the title to a piece of land. 
| The discussions which led to this change, combined with the in- 
| creasing exactingness of the public conscience, have also bad the 
effect of infusing a much more judicial spirit into all enquiries, so 
that the findings of a Parliamentary Committee now have a great 
deal of the weight and trustworthiness which belong to a judicial 
decision. In other words, the sense of duty to the country has 
gradually got the better of the sense of duty to the party, and a 

’arliamentary report has certain claims to be considered a piece of 
induction from evidence. 

At the risk of seeming extravagant, we shall say here that we 
have little doubt that one great cause of the present absurdity of 
Congressional reports among us, and one of the greatest obstacles 
to any change for the better, is the management of politics by of 
fice-holders. The average voter would never think the worse of a 
Congressman for making an honest report like a sensible and up- : 
right business man, any more than he would think the worse of him 
four giving an honest verdict on a jury. The persons whom the 
Congressman fears when he is conducting an investigation, and 
for whose benefit hé makes his majority or minority report without 
regard to the facts, are the local managers, who “fix the prima- 
| ries,” conduct the caucuses, and who have no notion that investiga- 
| tion is a judicial function or that a Congressman ean at any time 
divest himself of the character of a partisan. They, therefore, do 
| not furnish reports that would “hurt the party.” They have 
| charge of the machine, and know what kind of fuel is needed for 
the furnaces. They could not “ go befure the people,” they think, 
with a report against the party administration, or a report which 
told against party theories, without great risk of disaster. They 
consequently do not permit such reports from their own member— 
and the member knows it, and goes into the committee-room with 
his conclusions all mapped out, and seeing clearly with his mind’s 
| eye the state of facts he will finally discover in any given case. It 
is fair to conclude that were the office-holders confined to their 
proper duties, party management would be less exacting, and less 
_ sacrifice of self-respect be expected of Congressmen, and Congres- 
sional reports would come to have value in other ways than as 
| electioneering documents. At present they are, in the great major- 

ity of cases, absolutely worthless apart from the evidence on which 

they are based; and through this anybody who wishes to form a 

| correct or unbiassed opinion must wade for himself—a task for 
which few persons except newspaper editors have any stomach. 

The remedy is of course the remedy of most other abuses of the 

' day—the relegation of the employés of the Executive Department 
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of the Government to their proper duties, the bringing of the legis- 
lature into more direct contact with the voters, and the exaction on 
the part of the latter of higher qualities of mind and character in 
public men. When constituencies are ashamed of the blatherskite 
minority and majority reports, divided on the same evidence by a 
clean-cut party line, as the productions of mingled folly and dishon- 
esty, Senators and Representatives will not make them. When Con- 
gressmen know that electors like good, honest parliamentary work, 
showing strong common-sense, self-respect, and decent capacity for 
observing and inferring, they will produce it. But they will not 
produce it when they are liable to be dismissed from service by the 
Custom-house. or Post-office, or the Internal Revenue Collector, if 
they are not “ faithful.” 

THE “INSIDE” OF THE EXTRADITION DIFFICULTY. 
7; article in the July number of the Law Review, and the 

letter from Mr. D. A. Wells lately published in the Zribune, 
throw a great deal of unexpected light upon the controversy 
between the United States and Great Britain over the eases of 
Winslow and Lawrence. The article in the Law Review is, unless 
we are greatly mistaken, written by a lawyer who has an authority 
in matters relating to extradition quite as great as those exer- 
cised by Judge Benedict, who decided the Lawrence case, and 
will be likely to make practical applications of his carefully-arrived- 
at conclusions in eases of future Winslows and Lawrences. Mr. 
Wells’s letter brings forward facts which have hitherto been only 
suspected, and, while they do not furnish an explanation of the 
curious course the proceedings have taken, they put us on the track 
of one. 

In the first place, it appears that the law of the subject is simple, 
well-settled, and has been repeatedly acted upon by our Government. 
It is that a persyn surrendered under an extradition treaty is to be 
tried only for the crime for which he is surrendered. As to the rea- 
son on which this rule rests, it is (as we have all along maintained ‘n 
these columns) simply that in no other way ean the right of asylum 
(one of the most jealously guarded rights in free countries like Eng 
land and America) be preserved. The Law Review points out that 
the rule is not even limited by the question of bad faith. A nation 
has, of course, no right to make a pretence of the commission of an 
extraditable crime for the concealed purpose of getting hold of some- 
body who has committed a political cffence; but, more than this, 
even if there be no pretence about it, and the offender has really 
committed a crime for which his extradition is honestly demanded, 
the right of asylum is obviously gone if the Government, after get- 
ting possession of him, and honestly trying him for one ofience, pro- 
ceeds afterwards to hang him for another. 

This being the reason of the rule, it would seem singular if the 
publicists who have considered the subject should differ on it. But 
the fact is that not a single case can be fuund of any writer of au- 
thority who has discussed the subject at all, who has not laid the 
rule down precisely as we have stated it here. Wheaton, Kent, 
Story, and other well-known authorities, it is true, have not ex- 
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pressed any opinions on the point—probably because it seemed too | 


obvious a corollary from the principle of extradition to need dis- 
cussion. The Continental writers, Felix, Martens, Heffter, and 
every one who has touched the matter, are unanimous in stating 
the rule to be that no one can be tried except for the oftence for 
which he has been surrendered. The rule has been steadily recog- 
nized by the French Government, the only qualification that they 


settling the poirt of international law, but it is obvious, as the J 
Review points out, that instead of settling it they refuse to disecu 
it. The writer pertinently enquires whether the case of the State 
v. Brewster (7 Vermont R. 118), in which the Court refused to con 
sider the defencant’s allegation that he had been kidnapped act 
the Canada border, and thus wrongfully brought within its jurisdi: 
tion, decides that kidnapping is permitted by the law of natio 

In reply to all this, we have Mr. assertion that by t] 
“ practice ” of the two Governments the rule has been abrogated ; and 
here comes the most singular fact of all, that the assertion is 
contradicted by the whole recent history of the Government; b 
Section 5,275 of the Revised Statutes, which provide that the P 
dent shall protect a person extradited to the United Stat 
the final conclusion of his trial for the crimes or offences sy 
in the warrant of extradition ’ 
since 1842 with Italy, Salvador, Nicaragua, and Belgium, in 
which the principle that no one ean be tried exeept for the offen 
for which he is surrendered is expressly incorporated ; by 
action of Mr. Fish himself, between 1871 and 1873, in agreeing to 
the insertion in a new treaty with En 
ciple; by the Attorney-General of th 
the District-Attorney, Mr. Bliss, under date ef December 22, 1875, 
directing him to try Lawrence “upon the charge upon which he 
was extradited, and upon no other”; and, finally, by an 
order, issued May 21, 1875, by the President himself, directing Mh 
Bliss to stop all proceedings in Lawrence’s case 
charges upon which the said Lawrence was extradited.” 

Having thus seen that the best authorities and the reason of the 
matter agree in the rule as we have stated it, and also that tl 


Fish’s 


by four extradition treaties mad 


land herself of this very 


United States, in a letter to 


except upon tie 


has been expressly adopted by the Attorney-General and by tl 
President as their guide in the Lawrence case, any ene might fairly 
feel surprised if he were told that, at the very same time that 


the highest ofticers of the Government were insisting upen 
it that Lawrence should be tried only upon the charge upon 
which he was extradited, the Secretary of State was main- 
taining that Winslow could be tried upon any 
cluded in the Extradition Treaty or not. Yet such was the facet. On 
May 21, 1875, the following order was issued by the President to the 
New York District-Attorney : 


‘+. ei. 1? 
offenee, Whether in- 


“WASHINGTON, May 21, 1875. 

‘‘Tn the matter of Charles L. Lawrence, the District- Attorney of 
the Southern District of New York is directed to stay all proceed- 
ings except upon the charges upon which the said Lawrence was exr- 
tradited, and until the report of the Solicitor-General, to whom the 
matter has been referred, is made, and until further ordered; and 
the Distriet-Attorney may exercise his option as to the time when 
he will proceed ton the charges mentioned in the warrant of extra- 
dition. U. 8. GRANT.” 
On the 22d of December was sent the following letter to the same 
ofiicer : 

“Srr: Appleation is again made to me in the Lawrence case, 
with a long revord and an opinion of Judge Benedict. I now 
repeat what I have heretofore written with carefulness and urgency, 
and what Iearefally tried to impress upon you when I saw vou 
here, that, for grave political reasons, Lawrence must first be tried 
upon the charge upon which be was extradited, and upon no other 
until tbat trial is ended, and, whether subsequent proceedings for 


| other crimes shall or shall not be taken must await the order of the 


have attempted to engraft upon it being that announced by the | 
Minister of Justice in 1867, that the application of the rule must be | 


left to the political department of the Government, and not to the 
courts—i.e., that the courts can only postpone the matter till the 
Government has been applied to. This later French view has been 
adopted by some courts in this country (including Judge Bene- 
dict’s), which take the ground that the courts, having possession 
of and jurisdiction over a criminal, cannot enquire into the alleged 


President. Now, upon an examination of the papers, it is perfectly 
easy for you and the Court to determine upon what charge Lawrence 
was extradited, and to proceed to try upon that charge, and that 
only. This is a matter of great importance, and you must not blun 
der init. There are consequences involved in it of a serious nature, 
as Ihave already toid you, and we want to proceed in strict con- 
formity with international law and international courtesy ; therefore 
I merely add, try him first upon the charg Sor which he was exctra- 
dited, and for that only. This instruction 
nite that it does not seem possible that an honest mistake can be made 
in this case. EDWARDS PIERREPONT, Attorney-General.” 
While, on March 31 of this year, Mr. Fish, in bis long letter to Mr. 
Wickham Hoffman, Chargé-d’Affaires at London, lays down the 
rule as having been for years, “‘ that where the criminal was re- 
} 


is So specific and so defi- 


breach of international law, but must leave it to the exeeutive de- | Claimed in good faith, and the proceeding Was not an exeuse or pre- 


partment of the Government. These cases have been spoken of as 





tence to bring him within the jurisdiction of the Court, it was 20 
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chara ticular one on which he had been surrendered.” 
If we now turn to the oflice of the New York District-Attorney, 


3 (hear the pe 


and enquire how he executed the orders sent from Washington, we 
find an equally singular state of facts. Lawrence was extradited 
for the forgery of a single bend and affidavit, but forgery was not 


really the crime for which the District-Attorney was pursuing him, | 


and Lawrence, kr owing this, petitioned the President that he might 
only be tried on the forgery. This the Presidant directed, as we 
The subsequent proceedings were as follows: He 
arraigned for offence which cither was, or was not, 
mentioned in the warrant of extradition. Mr. Fish 
says, in his letter of Mareh 31: ‘Up to this date Law- 
rence has been arraigned only upon one indictment, and that 
on the forgery of the bond and affidavit mentioned in Sir Thomas 
Henry’s report to the Home Office.” Lawrence, however, took a 
different view of the matter, and pleaded that the indictment set 
forth a different offenee. Now, any lawyer will see that if the 
District Attorney had been trying to obey the ordets of his superiors, 
he would have taken issue upon this fact—that is, he would have 
denied that there was any difference between the crime set forth in 
the indictment and that mentioned in tke extradition warrant. 
Which was right would at once have been apparent. The point 
would either have been decided against Lawrence or against the 
Government, and, in cither case, the extradition part of the dispute 
would have been at an end. Instead of doing this, however, the 
District-Attorney demurred—i.e., he admitted that the offence in the 
indictment did differ from that in the warrant (thus taking ground 
which may not verbally clash with Mr. Fish’s statement, but which 
essentially answered the same purpose as the ‘‘arraignment” on a 
different offence would have done), and, flagrantly disobeying all the 
spirit of the orders he had received from Washington, insisted that 
the Court should pass upon the question whether this was material 
or not. The Court, having no alternative, did pass upon the point, 
and decided it in favor of the Government—that is, decided that 
it was no concern of theirs how Lawrence came under their juris- 
diction any more than if he had been kidnapped, and that they could 
now try him for anything they pleased. Meantime, the English 
Government got wind of these proceedings, and, Winslow’s case 
coming next, declined to surrender him without a specific pledge. 
We do not mean to undertake to explain these proceedings, but 
merely to call the attention of the public—which has been ingeni- 
ousiy diverted from the real merits of the case—to one or two 
facts. Mr. Bliss is at the head of an institution known as 
the ‘“ District-Attorney’s office,” which is the great party head- 
quarters, next to the Custom-house, in this city. He nomi- 
nally owes his place to the President, but in reality he holds 
it at the pleasure of Mr. Conkling, whose active henchman he 
is. He isin control of machinery of the most effective kind, that 
of the criminal law, for extracting money from the mercantile 
community of this city, for purely technical violations of the 
most technical and unintelligible system of revenue law in the 
world. As we know from the Phelps-Dodge case, he can make 
merchants innocent of any wrong disgorge smal] fortunes out of 
mere terror. Around him he has a corps of informers and spies, 
headed by a veteran at the business, who was deep in the Phelps- 
Dodge outrage. It is also a fact that under the present system of 
polities the District-Attorney’s office is one of the chief centres from 
which money is furnished to ‘save the party” when election 
time comes round; that the person who saves it is Conkling, 
who appoints Bliss; and the party when saved turns out to 
be Bliss and his janissaries. It is also a fact that Lawrence, 
though nominally arrested for forgery, is in reality pursued 
for frauds on the revenue involving an unknown amount of 
money and the reputation of a number of New York merchants; 
that to get a hold upon Lawrence which he could not escape was 
not easy, inasmuch as the offences against the revenue for which 
he was “wanted” were not extraditable crimes; that he was de- 
nianded for forgery, and, once over here, the Distriet-Attorney, by 


have seen. 


was some 


the offence 
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violation of the treaty or of good faith to proceed against him on cther | raising, in violaiion of express orders, a point which was not in the 


| 
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case at all, got a decision practically handing Lawrence over to him 
for sentence; that Lawrence has now pleaded guilty to all the in- 
dictments against him; that he has been released on extremely 
moderate bail; that he has been given “elegantly furnished apart- 
ments” in the District-Attorney’s office, where he and Jayne are 
to be seen in frequent consultation. 

These facts may not suggest any explanation at all, but one thing 
is quite clear—that the key to the whole difficulty between England 
and ourselves on extradition is in the keeping, not of the President, 
nor of the Attorney-General, nor of Mr. Fish, but of Mr. George 
Bliss, the District-Attorney for the Southern District of New York. 
All the trouble in the Winslow case came from the Lawrence case, 
in which our Government had in the most authoritative manner 
adopted the English view of the matter, and directed Mr. Bliss to 
do the same. Mr. Bliss, instead of doing so, raised the very ques- 
tion about which he had been told by the Attorney-General he 
could hardly make an honest mistake, and by the President to hold 
his tongue, got it decided in his favor, and thus foreed the 
Government into the position which Mr. Fish took in his despatch 
of March 31, and which obliged him to be silent about the most mate- 
rial facts in the ease, and to color others so as to make it appear that 
the view expressly repudiated by the President and Attorney- 
General was the distinctively ‘‘ American” view of the case. Now, 
in any other ecuntry under heaven, or under any other system 
of administration than this, what would havehappened? Simply 
one thing. When it appeared that Mr. Bliss bad not obeyed 
orders, he would have been cashiered for making at the very 
jeast a gross mistake. Why was not this done? Because, as 
we say, the District-Attorney’s office is, next to the Custom-house, 
the great party headquarters in this State; because it furnishes 
a large part of the sinews of war by which ‘“ politics” are 
sarried on; beeause at its head is an active politician, who isa 
right-hand man of Mr. Conkling, who controls all of the offices in 
the State; and because the President has no more control over him 
than if he were Conkling’s body-servant. Thus it is that Bliss and 
his associates carry on the “ party,” that Conkling is made senator, 
and that Conkling in his turn appoints and keeps in office “the 
boys,” who do this sort of work for him, snap their fingers in the 
face of the President, and pervert the administration of the State 
Department. The President and the Attorney-General may issue 
orders as much as they please, but they are not obeyed; and we finally 
have the disgraceful spectacle of the ends of justice defeated and the 
two great law-abiding nations of the world embroiled in a quarrel 
in which there is no room for dispute, and no material difference of 
opinion, and no result except a general jail-delivery, in order that a 
gang of informers and Government officials may keep each other in 
office at the expense of a great commercial community. 








THE CONDITION OF THE NAVY. 
I.—PERSONNEL AND MATERIEL. 

i* opportunity to point out existing abuses in the administration of 
naval affairs and to suggest remedies has recently been afforded many 
of the older officers, in answer to a circular-letter addressed to them by the 
House Naval Committee. The printed document (H. R. Mise. No, 170, 
Part VIII.) contains sixty-seven answers, fourteen of which are from staff- 
officers, Existing abuses, their causes and remedies, are stated with 
candor, and the actual condition of personnel and matériel is given with 
apparent earnestness of conviction. While there is diversity of opinion in 
suggesting remedies, there is unanimity in pointing out abuses and their 
causes. In this lies the value of the document. The circular-letter pre- 
sented eight interrogatories ; the first and second regarding the personnel ; 
third and fourth, the management of navy yards; fifth and sixth, the 
condition and efficiency of vessels ; seventh and eighth, the methods of ob- 
taining supplies. The Committee also solicited “‘ any and all information 
; touching economy, integrity, and efficiency in the general 


s2rvice.” 


Regarding personnel, there seems to be deep feeling against the present 


system of subjecting officers above the grade of commander to a personal 
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examination, physical and professional, before promotion. That gentlemen 
over forty years of age should be subjected to the rigid scrutiny of a medi- 
cal board seems unnecessary, in view of the fact that reliable data as to 
their physical condition may be obtained from the medical records of ships 
and stations. 
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The grade of commander is reached between the ages of 
& 


thirty-five and forty, when habits and character are fully developed. Up | 


to this grade there should be strict enquiry into character, physical and 
mental condition, and gradually increasing professional requirements before 
exch promotion ; and the final examination should comprise all branches of 
professional knowledge, since commanders are always eligible for chiefs of 
bureaux and for selection to command-in-chief during war. In command 
of cruisers they are often required to act independently, and oftener repre- 
sent the nation than its accredited representatives ; they should have, 
therefore, the highest accomplishments and attainizents. Rigid scrutiny 
into character and habits should continue during life, if the high moral 
tone of the profession is to be maintained. Line officers complain of dis- 
crimination in favor of the staff, who, it is asserted, receive higher pay, 
** grade for grade,” and are not examined after having reached the relative 
rank of lieutenant. They condemn unanimously recent legislation, which 
practically antedates a staff officer’s commission six years prior to its issue. 
Line and staff should start fairly on entering the service for duty ; but 
there is neither common-sense nor justice in the present law, which 
maintains a ‘‘leap-frog system” of rank in each grade, injurious to dis- 
cipline and productive of bitter controversy. EiEmbarrassing anomalies of 
rank are constantly occurring, and sympathy and toleration have long since 
ceased to exist. To restore harmony without yielding to the absurd de- 
mands of either will be a difficult task, but none the less necessary. 

Reform in the retired list is almost unanimously demanded. Originally 
intended as a reward for long and faithful service, it has degene- 
rated into a sinecure for worthless officers, and has recently been de- 
graded by the addition of persons who have had no duty in the navy. On 
January 1,1876, there were three hundred and nine of all grades and corps, of 
whom one hundred and seventy-nine had served less than ten years at sea, sixty 
less than five years, while five, not including professors, etc., had not served 
aday afloat. Under a recent law, retired officers are exempt from duty during 
peace, and the pay of those honorably retired is fixed at seventy-five per 
cent. of the sea-pay of the grade occupied at retirement. It appears from 
the Register of January 1, 1876, that two hundred and fifty-one officers are 
receiving this rate of pay ; by comparing the law granting it with the law 
under which officers have been retired, it is evident that sixty-nine are re- 
ceiving it through a too liberal construction of the law. The indiscrimi- 
nate mixing of officers retired after forty-five years of faithful service with 
those retired after short service for misconduct, inaptitude, or lack of 
ability, professional or physical, degrades the service and merits the se- 
verest condemnation. If existing laws governing retirement are to romain 
in force, the pay of retired officers should be proportionate to the sea-si rvice 
performed. 

Some radical measures seem necessary to rid the navy of its ‘* warts.” 
An act providing for the transfer to the pension-list of all having less than 
ten years’ sea-service who are entitied to a pension—all who are not to be 
dropped—seems the most effective plan suggested. All existing laws on this 
subject should be repealed, and there should be an enactment that the only 
persons entitled to be placed on the naval retired list are naval officers of good 
character who, having served ten years or more at sea, are incapacitated for 
further service afloat through disease or wounds contracted in the line of 
duty, and while actually on duty. All others unfitted to perform their 
duties should be dropped or pensioned. Compulsory retirement and retired 
pay seem to be satisfactorily fixed by law. ‘‘ Fourthings, remediable, tend 
to keep unworthy officers in the navy : 1. The unwillingness of officers to 
report misconduct. 2. The practice of Secretaries of the Navy of using 
technical errors as a piea for setting aside the sentences of courts-martial 
without ordering a new trial. 3. Abuse of the pardoning power. 4. Con- 
gressional interference, reversing decisions of naval courts, retiring boards, 
ete.” 

It is a matter for congratulation that the moral standard of both services 
has not fallen in the same degree with that of their civil heads and of Con- 
gress ; but there seem to be growing tendencies which will, if permitted to 
continue, lower the tone and lessen the confidence now felt in their integrity 
and devotion to the public interests. Chief among them we consider the 
use of personal and political influence to secure individual or class advar- 
tages ; the seeking und accepting of nominal duties in order to secure in- 
crease of pay or allowances ; the disposition to prolong a stay on shore or 





| 
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avoid disagreeable duty ; and last, but not least, the callous indifference to | 


the public interests which prompts an officer to shut his eyes to official cor 
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ruption which he must know exists, in order to remain on pleasant or de- 
sirable duty. During the past ten years there has been, on the whole, steady 
improvement in the treatment and therefore in the character of men-of- 


war’s-men, due to a revolution in the sentiments of oflicers. Former! 





to the reason. Very much remains to be done ; 
good evidence of a desire on the part of officers to make the seaman’s life 
gradually less horrible and degraling, we should be satistied to encourage 


their efforts rather than to condemn existing evils of long standing. 


but so long as there is such 


By matériel of the navy is meant the armed and equipped vesscl-of 
war. Our national policy is against the maintenance of a powerful navy : 
the force, such as it is, should therefore make up in efficiency what it lacks 
in strength. Making allowance for cost of labor, ete., the amounts annu 
ally appropriated have been ample to create and maintain a navy which 
neither the country nor its officers could be ashamed of. Instead of 
the majority of officers—deeply interested experts, be it remembered—asset 
that such vessels as we have compare unfavorably ** class for class ” 
those of other nations. 


with 
It would appear from the answers that the largest 
classes—2,000 tons and upwards—are divisible into three types, appropri- 
ately styled obsolete, tub, and cano’. The first comprise 

and side-wheel steamers ; the second have great ca;acity and very low 
steam-power ; the last have no room for anything but engines, end, 
although of fair speed, the capacity for fuel will not permit of its develop 
ment except for short distances. All are armed with guns of compara- 
tively short range and low power, and nearly all are irredeemably decayed 
or need extensive repairs. Our iron-clads are all of the original 
type, undeveloped ; their insuflicient armor is laminated instead of being 
solid, and incapable of resisting the projectiles of rifle-guns in common use 


sailing ve 


nonitor 


on wooden vessels of other navies. Their speed is so ridiculously low, and 
their guns of such compuratively short range, that wooden vessels of mod- 
erate speed, armed with rifle-guns, could take positions out of reach and 
destroy the monitors, powerless either to fight or escape. Out of a nominal 
force of 120 vessels of all classes, aggregating 157,264 tons and mounting 
1,148 guns, seventeen unarmored vessels, aggregating 16,346 tons and mount- 
ing 157 inferior guns, and érelre monitors, aggregating 7,530 tons and 
mounting 24 guns, are the only ones which can be considered as available 
for war-service with two or three months’ notice, they being scattered about 
the globe. Even these are sadly deficient in ordnance and speed, the two 
most essential qualities for war. 

Such is the condition: what is the cause? The lack of a settled 
naval policy, and the absence of executive ability to control the chiefs 
of bureaux, who now act independently and inharmoniously. Nearly 
all naval vessels constructed during the past fifteen years have been 
failures in one or more respects; if a high rate of speed has been at- 
tained, there is no capacity for ordnance and fuel, and the reverse. In 
other countries, when ships are to be built, past experience and the high- 
est talent are combined to produce the best design ; when experiments are 
made, they are conducted on a limited scale, and the results thoroughly dis- 
cussed before new ideas are adopted. Our chiefs of bureaux of construc- 
tion and engineering seem to have had contempt for past experience, re- 
cognized talent, and established principles, and to have been permitted to 
squander the naval appropriaticn in order to demonstrate the absurdity cf 
their peculiar notions. The object of an armed and equipped vessel of 
war, viz, fighiing, seems to have been lost sight of in the effort to develop 
some unimportant, often remote, purpose of the designers; and the result 
is an accumulation of abortions utterly unfitted to any phase of naval war 
fare. The remedy for this seems to be in the establishment of a board of 
experienced sea-officers, who shall have absolute control over constructions 
of hulls and engines and decision as to armament, before one dollar is ex- 
pended. It is not advisable to complicate further the already intricate ma- 
chinery for administering naval affairs, but there seem: to be no other 
means of preventing a repetition of past failures than that of a board— 
with the power and authority to command the individual chiefs of bureaux 
to modify or alter their plans for new vessels or repairs, so as to bring 
about desired results—composed of officers selected from the four highest 
grades who have served twenty years at sea, and are recognized by their 
fellows of all grades as worthy the important trust. Above all, there 
should be a settled naval policy, so that the defence of cur flag may not be 
left to the whim of any individual. 
on pages 62 and 63, deserve attention by those who have the national inter- 
ests at heart : a naval policy such as it suggests would seem to be the only 


‘Observations relating to the navy,” 


In asub- 
sequent number, we propose reviewing the answers in their bearing on navy 
yards antl supplies 


one suited to our geographical position and international policy. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION,—XIII. 
ITALIAN SCULPTURE. 
PuHILADELPuIaA, August 12. 


PIE development of world’s fairs has been so regular and become so fixed 

that already there are curious signs of a sort of industry of international 
Architects and constructors who have made a specialty of the 
peculiar technical work demanded, move about from country to country as 
the dates of the several fairs require, and are found promptly on the spot when 
their services are wanted, reminding one of the passage of the cathedral build- 
ers through ancient Europe. It is evident that the successive shows are to be- 
come in many respects more like each other. An order of objects prepared es- 
pecially for such displays is becoming more and more recognizable, and more 
and more unlike the objects of similar kind intended for commercial or do- 
mestic use—the difference being most disegreeably signalized in American 
mechanies by a gala show of plating and ornament. In the fine arts the 
tendency we speak of is particularly obvious, and is revealed in a class of 
nomadie pictures or statues which tarn up with businesslike regularity at 
one universal exposition after another. Thus, Magni’s statue of the 
**Reading Girl,” which made a sensation in the English Exhibition of 
1862, is of a sort of parlor attractiveness that would be pretty sure to turn it 
towards subsequent fairs ; it figured as No. 57 in the Italian Department of 
ihe Paris Exposition ; and it is to Le seen now at Philadelphia, in a reduced 
replica, close to Vela’s ‘‘ First Sorrow,” in the axis-hall of the Art Annex. 
Bisschop’s exquisite life-size study in oil of a girl in a church pew was made 
a conspicuous ‘‘ centre” in the Netherlands Department at Paris, under the 
title of ‘* The Interrupted Prayer,” and is made similarly important in the 
same nationality at Philadelphia, under the number 54, with the caption 
**At Church.” Mr. Poynter's ‘* Apelles,” exhibited as a cartoon for mural 
decoration, is of the same series and family, though of course not identical, 
with his ‘* Phidias,” exhibited at Paris in mosaic. Barzaghi’s marble 
‘*Phryne” has unveiled herself before multitudes of judges, both beside 
the Seine and beside the Schuylkill. It would be easy to extend the 
list, but we wish merely to point out a tendency which may doubtless 
be observed still more plainly at future exhibitions. Not to speak of 
the multitudes of bronze reproductions of antique statues from Italy, 
which must make very much the same show on all occasions, and 
whose type cannot be expected to change, we will pass at once to the 
consideration of the Italian original conceptions in statuary, whose un- 
precedented number at this year’s festival makes them impressive by mere 
mass, 


exhibitions. 


The presence of boudoir art among these statues is so overpowering 
that many observers have been most unfavorably affected, and have con- 
demned the whole Italian exhibit at once with little examination. This is 
entirely unjust, both because there is a great deal of sculpture that is not 
boudoir sculpture, and because many pieces of boudoir sculpture, taking 
them fer what they pretend to be, are not so bed in themselves as they look 
when multiplied among their kind. It is true there is a terrifying amount 
of Ophelias, Modesties of more than one size, and ‘veiled figures” by 
Brodzki and De Santis. But the fact is that the Exhibition of 1867 permits 
a most useful and agreeable study of modern tendencies in a ponderous 
form of art that is usually very unwilling to travel. In Italy we still see 
the rococo taste of Bernini surviving, producing works that are es good 
as works in false taste can possibly be ; we see his lightness of touch, 
his allusive treatment, his contemptuous taming of material, in higher 
perfection, and with less to shock the taste. We see the manipulation 
of marble and the representation of texture, not effected by extreme 
toil, as unjust critics have so often said, but by a sketcby inventive- 
ness and suggestiveness of touch, which plays easily with all the varieties 
of surface delineated, and gains its point by ruse where laborious- 
would fail. We see also the wave of pseudo-classie influence 
dating from Canova, and have just time to see how much more false and dis- 
agreeable it is than any rococo when it dies away, and the day seems to be 
with Bernini again, only the more delicate intellectual culture of the century 


> 


avoids Bernini’s perpetual snare of false emotion. 


ness 


We may catch a living 
sculptor in the act of vacillating between two cultures, as Guarnerio, who 
within a space of ten feet or so gives us a Canova-like figure of ‘* Aruns 
killing Camilla,” and an ‘* Apotheosis of Washington” fluttering through 
space in the wildest extravagance of Bernini drapery and blown hair-powder. 
It is a surprising manifestation of versatility, and it is a perfect recantation ; 
nothing can be more perfect than the expression of conviction with which 
the **Aruns” is confined to propriety and rigidity, nothing more game- 
some than the levity of the Washington ; we have no idea which is the later 
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work, and which represents the present technical faith of Signor Guarnerio, 
Corti’s ** Lucifer ” (41) is classie and wearisome. Salomi’s ‘‘ Daughter of 
Zion” (454) is classie and wearisome, only relieved by a certain demon- 
strativeness in the fingers which reminds us of the traditional ‘‘ language 
of the hands,” not yet quite lost in Tuscany. 

The figures that are not wearisome are those that boldly renounce classic 
pursuit, and strike out for new effects in consonance with the genius of the 
Italian people as at present constituted and with the discoveries in technical 
representation of the art of painting. The works of the school on which the 
present school rests are absent, and the exhibitors are mostly of the Young 
Italy of our time. There is nothing sent by the tender, sentimental, yet 
classical Giovanni Dupré of Florence ; nothing (that we have yet discov- 
ered amid the multitude) by Fedi, author of the antique-looking group of 
Polyxena in the Square at Florence, and who now seldom exhibits, ‘* grow- 
ing old in an age he condemns”; nor by Cacciatori, the master of Vela ; 
nor by Bartolini, the master of Caroni ; nor by Angelini, author of the new 
statue of Mercadante at Naples. The pupils of these men are now the ex- 
hibitors, in a spirit of inventiveness often extravagant, often striking, 
always Italian and persuasive. We should say that Vincenzio Vela, pro- 
fessor at Turin, is at the head of the innovating school, which, after all, it 
is rather unjust to compare with Bernini’s. There is the same determina 
tion to be baffled by none of the difficulties of the material, the same head- 
long wish to transcend material even; but there is a more intelligent 
emulation of Venetian painting, a more sympathetic merbidezza, and an 
original grace in the method with which Vela gets away from his slower 
instructor Cacciatori. The determined reproduction of texture which we 
observe in the draperies and the flesh of the extremities in Vela’s 
“Dying Napoleon” is hardly seen in the ‘‘First Sorrow” (254), 


an earlier work of the artist’s at the Centennial. We simply 
find a slender maid of twelve sitting upon a bench on a tiled 


floor, one shoulder drawn out of her tiny chemise, the handkerchief she has 
been hemming fallen to the ground with the scissors and thread, as she 
holds ont her kitten’s wounded paw and looks up for sympathy. Children 
of the way of life here represented have a maturity of action beyond their 
years, and the flexibility of the long hand and backward turning thumb, 
which at once protect and display the kitten, is the flexibility of a grown 
woman ; the maturity of the sorrow, too, which represses all lightness on 
the part of the spectator who meets those sunken eves, and the precocity of 
the combed and knotted hair, are in the demurest keeping with the senti- 
ment aimed at, and are perfectly Wordsworthian ; the statue, though a 
slight thing, is a gem, and the work of a poet ; it is completely ‘‘ roman- 
tic” in principle, and a stumbling-block to those who are aware only of 
monumental sculpture. These may go for refreshment to the ‘‘ Aruns,” 


which fulfils every propriety of the art of carving as David’s figures fulfil ° 


the art of draughtsmanship, which lifts its right hand with the proper 
fierceness and grips the bow in the other with the proper muscularity, and 
whose clothes are confined to the extremities, helmet and sandals. 
Near by is the **E Domani?” (431) of Francesco Gentile of Chieti ; 
this is the dernier mot of realism. It is a hard peasant-girl, unused 
to deep emotions, yet, suddenly staggered by a tremendous sorrow, 
shrinking within herself, lifting one hand broodingly to her chin, and 
drawing figures in the air with the other forefinger, both elbows being 
rigid. The charm of this work is that the young woman is what would be 
called ugly ; this is ancillary, not heroic sorrow. The technical experi- 
ment meanwhile is to give the most perfect imitation possible of a peasant’s 
proportions and skin. ‘The effect of labor on the joints, the cracks and 
chaps in the integument of the stout thick ankles, are imitated to a point 
incredible if not seen, and which emulates the mechanical perfection of the 
plaster cast taken from life. A similar reproductive attempt is made in the 
‘“‘Drunken Bacchus” of Zoechi. This curiosity of technic—rather a work 
of jewellery than of ordinary sculpture—was cut from the solid block 
without the slightest assistance by the young author, in compliance with 
the terms of a wager. Not only is the tissue of weeds and herbs on which 
the Bacchus lies wrought up to a finish like that of a lady’s brooch and a 
tenuity like her lace, and the branch of grapes and leaves the figure plays 
with finished and undercut like the plaster casts of growths from nature 
employed in art-schools, but the whole form, which is exceedingly graceful, 
is covered with a texture that intimately resembles skin itself. The flesh 
represented by Zocchi is of a finer quality than that intended to be given 
by Gentile, but the realistic intention is the same. Ilere, too, is the 
look of the plaster mould applied to a living limb, but the skin is made 
incredibly soft—celestial, as it were—while all the corrugations und pores 
are accounted for. If this fidelity were the result of unusual and sickly 
oil it would be deplorable ; but it ssems in both these cases to be a knack 
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rather than a torment ; and while the ideal work of Zocchi suggests the 
flesh-painting of Velasquez, the work of Gentile reminds one of the life- 
size paysanne-studies of Jules Breton. These are efforts, in fact, to wring 
some of the triumphs of brush-work out of the chisel ; they are attempted, 
to our knowledge, by no other nation but the Italians, and they certainly 
suggest extraordinary vistas for the romantic school of seulpture, Caroni, 
a Swiss artist residing in Florence, whose ‘* Ophelia” gained a Paris prize 
in 1867, has a large number of works, with draperies of silk or serge most 
sketchily illustrated, hair tumbling in loose profusion, and the eyelashes 
sculptured in their mass and detail. 
Italy, but bis own style of invention is distinct. In his ‘‘Selika,” the 
crisped tresses of the African queen are of the strangest lightness and acci- 
dental tumultuousness, yet apparently produced without extraordinary 
labor. The art sought is that of ‘* painting” with the steel ; and in tricks 


of impasto support, and relief, in managing shadow by masses and pro- 
} 
jections in high-lights, the inventions are as extraordinary as in the man- | 


agement of mere texture. BE. S. 


THE EASTERN WAR IN PARLIAMENT. 
Lonpon, August 1, 1876. 


1 interest felt here in the development of the Eastern Question is una- 

bated.e The papers presented to Parliament on the insurrection in 
Turkey and on the murder of the two consuls in Salonica were looked for 
with anxiety, and when they came into the hands of members of Parlia- 
ment last week, they were eagerly sought after by the representatives of the 
press, in order that the public might have as early acquaintance with their 
contents as possible. This interest has been stimulated by two circum- 
stances—namely, by the spirited, if somewhat exaggerated, accounts in the 
Daily News of the cruelties perpetrated in Bulgaria, and by the reticence 
of the Prime Minister as to the policy of the Cabinet. The edge has been 
taken off the first of these stimulating circumstances by the publication of 
the official papers, and by the partial collapse of a movement, initiated by 
Mr. Auberon Herbert and one or two agitating philanthropists, to arouse the 
sympathies of Englishmen with their fellow-Christians in the East. The 
official papers show that the atrocities were unquestionably commenced by 
the insurgents, and that the action of the irregular troops employed by the 
Turkish Government—the Circassians mainly and the Bashi-bazouks—in 
suppressing the atrocities of the insurgents was only in a small degree more 
violent than that of the original perpetrators of the outrages. The com- 
batants on both sides were uncivilized, and the method of carrying on the 
strife was not such as is consonant with the manners and customs of civili- 
zation. But there is no evidence before the public to show that the cruelties 
were more brutal than those which were reported from time to time from Spain 
during the recent revolutionary war, or that the facts reported were better 
substantiated. That the transactions of the war have been cruel, and that 
the appliances for the care of the sick and wounded have been scanty and 
of an inferior quality, there can be no doubt. But that the newspaper re- 
ports of the atrocities have been exaggerated, both as to the character of 
the atrocities perpetrated and as to the number of victims who suffered, is 
equally undoubted, and the moderation and dislike of exaggeration which 
are characteristic of the better educated among Englishmen have 
prevailed in this matter. Just at first there was a painful feeling, 
running through all classes of society, that the dreadful scenes graphically 
described with an air of accuracy by special correspondents were being 
daily transacted, and that no attempt was made to terminate these pro- 
ceedings. But we have grown wiser, and have learned to believe but little 
of what we read ; and this late-learned wisdom prevailed last Thursday. 
The philanthropists, aided by a sprinkling of the agitators who appear on 
every platform on which there is a chance of making public speeches, 
called a meeting, presided over by that veteran chairman of public meet- 
ings the Earl of Shaftesbury, to protest against the atrocities perpetrated 
on the Christian subjects of the Porte. They collected a few members of 
Parliament, mostly gentlemen of little or no public importance, who are 
always ready to give their names to such proceedings, and they met in 
Willis’s Rooms. The place of meeting was not large, and the audience was 
mainly composed of women; but the speakers made speeches and the 
meeting passed resolutions in the usual] way; and not one man in five 
thousand of the inhabitants of London read one word of the speeches or 
the resolutions. The thing collapsed, and we are not likely to hear much 
more about it. A Commissioner has been sent by the English Embassy at 
Constantinople to enquire into the rumors, and the Porte has given a; 
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and moderate. 


anxiety to prevent the possibility of such outrages occurring, 
minded people who have no desire for the notoricty of the 
platform are content to trust to these assurances and to wait for the 
port of the Commissioner rather than to believe the correspondence of the 
daily press. 

The second agency in stimulating the interest of the public in the af- 
fairs in the East—namely, the reticence of the Prime Minister with regard 
to the policy of the Cabinet—has also been somewhat blunted by the dis- 
cussion in both Houses of Parliament which took place last nig! t. It was 
a disappointing discussion. It did not enlighten the public, and it will not 
have much effect upon the solution of the difficulties. Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Disraeli, and Lord Hartington were the only men of any note who took 
part in the debate inthe House of Commons ; Lord Granville, Lord Derby, 
and Lord Hammond, who had been permanent Foreign Secretary during 
tne Crimean war, were the only men of note who took part in the debate in 
the House of Lords. Mr. Gladstone, who looks younger and more vigor- 
ous than he did during the later months of his laborious Administration, 


spoke for nearly two hours, and spoke well and eloquently. Lord 
Granville also spoke with strength and ability. They both defended the 


t 
policy of the Crimean war, and argued that one result of that war was this 
—that England by it had secured the moral right of interfering between 
Turkey and her Christian subjects if Turkey failed to carry out the obli- 
Turkey had 


and we were 


gations and promises she had undertaken regarding them. 
failed to do so, and was impotent and incapable, 
interfere on their behalf. The [louses of 
seem to endorse these sentiments. 


bound to 

Ps ‘Tiamont h * } 
arliament, however, did not 

ict policy 


' 


They appeared to prefer the sti 
of non-interference which Mr. Disraeli and Lord Derby advo 
although no division was called for in either House, it 
that Parliament, on the whole, is satisfied to leave matters as they are, 
and to trust to the good sense of the Foreign Secretary. 


al d, 


uted, 
Seems pretty ¢ tear 
The extreme difti- 
culty of the situation and the delicacy of the negotiations which are being 
carried on were fully recognized by all the speakers, and the Government 
What was most 
interesting in the debate was the absence of anything like suspicion in 
regard to Russia. One young speaker, 

against Russia, and some still more foolish things in favor 


were able to take advantage of both these circumstances 


indeed, said some foolish things 
ol 
which were out of harmony with the feeling of the House of C 


and which, with great good sense, the reporters suy 


Torkar 

| urrney, 
ommons 
pressed, but, with that 


7 


exception, the language was most moderate. Mr. Gladstone, indeed, ad- 
mitted that all the Russians in authority were not so wise or so magnani- 
mous as their present Emperor, and Mr. 
to ‘‘ rumors of foreign invasion ” which were rife in Constantinople at the 
time that the British fleet was sent to Besika Bay ; but both Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Disraeli repudiated any suspicious feeling with regard either to the 
Russian or the Austrian Government. They believed that all the Great 
Powers were acting in good faith and without selfish or interested motives. 
This belief, expressed so strongly by men of responsibility, not in the lan- 
guage of courtesy but in the language of conviction, ought to go a lon 
way towards allaying the dread of the bugbear of Russian aggression on 
Constantinople which still looms largely before the English imagination, 
I hope it may do so ; but suspicion once established in the English mind 
is difficult to eradicate. Another point of interest presented by the debate 
and by the official papers is this—that the position of England in the deter 
mination of these distant events is much stronger and higher than most of 
us imagined. Austria and Russia may be more immediately influenced by 
the result of the transactions, but it is hardly too much to say that Eng- 
land holds the key of the position. 
Great Powers in the matter of the 

a standstill. They countenanced by 
England said ‘* No.” Now the 
foundation of that coneert is England's 


Disraeli made a passing allusicn 





o 
- 


When she diverged from the other 
Serlin Note, the negotiations came to 
implication interference. 
in but the 
Non-interference is the 


act ive 
are again 


“ ao” 


powers concert, 
policy of all. 

But admitting this—and it was admitted in the debate and without 
braggadocio or self-assertion—what is the upshot of the whole matter? No 
one can suggest a policy. Mr. Gladstone even would preserve the ‘ terri- 
torial integrity of the Ottoman Empire,” and any schemes of Slavonic 
confederation or even of the autonomy of the subject states 
as out of court. It was difficult to improve upon the sfatus quo, though 
that was admitted universally to be defective. 
the subject states must be improved, and ** measures conceived in the spirit 
and advancing in the direction of self-government ” may be adopted, but 
that is all the length that we can move at present—a lame and impotent 
conclusion, perhaps, but, in the main and under the circumstances, a wise 
one. 


were regarded 
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Correspondence. 
ANOTHER “STRUGGLING INFANT INDUSTRY.” 
To tne Eprror or Tue NATION : 

Sir: It is a little singular that the Bonanza mine-owners and their 
friends, while trying to make a Government market for their product, 
should overlook the fact that the production of their mines forms but a 
small part of the surplus silver seeking a purchaser. 

Mr. Goschen’s report shows plainly enough that the yield of the Ameri 
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There are hundreds of mines, containing ore in great quantities, which 


| cannot be worked with profit so long as there is free trade in the precious 


can mines, though reaching a very respectable figure, comes to very little 
when distributed over all the countries of the world, and will not account | 


for the decline in the price of silver, as compared with gold, especially when 


it is remembered that the yield of gold from the new mines is also very | 


large—about 44 per cent. of the total value of bullion raised. 

There has been no recent increase in the exports of silver to England, 
but rather a falling-off, as compared with the exports of 1874 ; and the de- 
cline coming so quickly, before the actual effect of the increased yield could 
be felt, shows that it is the result of the apprehension of an excessive sup- 


ply upon a market which was already perturbed and made sensitive by the | 


following causes : 
First, The introduction of a gold currency in place of a silver one by 
Germany ; the process of demonetization forcing into the hands of that 


| Religion of Evolution’ and ‘ Hints of Comfort for Hours of Sorrow.’ 


Government an unknown quantity of silver which it is very anxious to sell. | 


Secondly, the States of the Latin Union, finding themselves unable to 
endure the strain put upon them by unlimited coinage of either metal under 
a double standard, resolved, in 1873, to limit the amount of silver which 
they would coin. 
France appears to be following in her wake, as the French Senate has 


Switzerland declined to coin her quota last year, and | 


metals, which might, under a proper system of protection, give employ- 
ment to thousands of laborers and be made to pay reasonable dividends 
upon the millions of capital now hopelessly sunk in them. Surely it is no 
great step to the discovery that we have here another “struggling infant 
industry ” that needs the paternal care of the Government ! KE. R. L. 
Eav Cuarre, Wis., August 7, 1876. 


Notes. 


N° one life of Governor Hayes will suffice, it appears, but besides the 
4. campaign biography already announced as in preparation by an Oh‘o 
journalist, another, by Mr. William D. Howells, is in a forward state, and 
will be published at the earliest moment by Hurd & Houghton. For per- 
sonal as well as literary reasons, Mr. Howells should have the advantage of 
his competitor. A sketch of Mr. Wheeler and portraits of both candidates 
will further enhance the value of the book.——Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
Boston, announce as in press two works by the Rev. M. J. Savage : ‘The 





Among guide-books of the present year ‘ Williams’s Pacific Tourist ’ (New 
York), without fulfilling all the promise of the title-page, is still prominent 
for a certain kind of excellence. Its illustrations are very numerous and 
for the most part fresh and helpful. The editor-publisher fipds one of his 
qualifications to be the fact that he ‘‘has conducted four large editorial 
parties to the wonders of the West, representing over 150 journals and a 
total circulation of over 3,000,000.” Mr. Williams thinks that ‘the Pacific 


| Railroad is the right-hand saving power of the United States,” and that it 


yassed a bill authorizing the Government to suspend the coinage of five- | 
bs So 
frane pieces—that is, they refuse to continue absorbing the surplus silver | 


of the world. 

Thirdly, the greatly-increased tribute paid by India to England has 
checked the export of silver from England to India, which formerly was 
large and constant. 

The report prescribes no remedy for the malady which is afflicting both 
England and her great dependency, the Committee evidently believing 


that the unrestricted operation of natural laws is to be looked to for a | 


cure rather than legislative interference ; but, knowing the operation of 
these laws to be slow, they will doubtless welcome the prospect for prompt 
and decided relief which the present agitation in Congress opens up. 

There can be no question as to the effect should any of the bills for 
restoring a double standard become a law. 
a handy market for the ‘‘ cast-off” silver of Europe. It would allay the 
anxiety of Germany, remove the chief embarrassment which attends the 


It would be simply to provide | 


problem of resumption in France, relieve England of her glut of silver— | 
the United States, with asinine meekness, assuming the burdens of them | 


all. So obvious is this that the advocates of the measure might well be sus- 
pected of being under the malign influence of ‘ British gold” if it were 


explanation of their course. 

That such action would be followed by an appreciation of silver to a 
slight extent is doubtless true ; but that it would confer any real or lasting 
benefits upon the Bonanza mine-owners, in view of the sharp competition 
which would set in from all parts of the world, is more than doubtful. 
The first result would be the total disappearance of gold from the country, 


to be followed by an expensive, cumbersome, inferior circulation, which, | 


has already ‘ realized, in both savings and sales, enough money to liquidate 
one-third the whole principal and accrued interest of the Government 
loan.” But he does not furnish the particulars The Proceedings of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science at the Detroit meet- 
ing last August have now been printed, and make a volume of some five 
hundred pages, well illustrated with maps and engravings. The various 
papers given in full or in abstract possess the usual degree of interest and 
suggestiveness. We have particularly enjoyed Mr. Lewis H. Morgan’s two 
papers on the demarcations in the progress of mankind from savagery to 
civilization (ethnic periods), and on the order of progress in the arts of sub- 
sistence. There have also come to hand the Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association for 1875, containing, besides the report of the 
Newport proceedings, with summaries, six unabridged papers, mostly pede- 
gogical ; and the Fifth Annual Address of the President of the British 








Philological Society (May, 1876), which embodies, among other reports, one: 


on the North American Indian Languages, by Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull. 
This compact review of what has been done by scholars (the writer only 
excepted) towards discovering, classifying, and preserving the aboriginal 
dialects of our continent since the appearance of Gallatin’s ‘ Synopsis’ in 
1836, is one that could only have been made by a master of the subject. 


_ Its bibliography will prove invaluable to beginners in Indian studies That 


when once saddled upon us, could only be got rid of by a process involving | 
great cost and risk, as has been so fully exemplified in the case of Germany ; | 


and all this without any compensating benefits, even to Senator Jones and 
his mining associates. 

But the failure of this experiment to give the relief sought for would 
only stimulate them to fresh endeavors. Inspired alike by a sublime faith 
in legislative enactments and a supreme contempt for economic laws, it is 
a matter for curious speculation what the nature of the new application for 
help would be. Of course, po prescience can foresee the possible vagaries, 
but it would seem to be not improbable that their next resort would be to 
protection. And why not ? Silver is one of the great natural products of 
our country, and raising, smelting, and refining it one of our largest in- 
The operations now labor under the disadvantages of being carricd 


terests, 


the languages have still an indefinite vitality appears from the notice that 
‘‘a translation of Guyot’s ‘Elementary Geography,’ by the Rev. Dr. 
Riggs and his son, the Rev. A. L. Riggs, is just out of the press.” 
We understand that the midsummer holiday number of Scribner has 
been a decided success. Its reception by the press has been favorable, and 
the demand on the part of the public has been greater than for any other 
single number of the monthly. The first issue of 75,000 copies is exhausted, 
and the publishers are preparing to print a new edition. 

—Mr. William H. Whitmore has collected into a small volume a great 
deal of useful information with regard to the ‘Law of Adoption in the 
United States and especially in Massachusetts’ (Albany : Joel Munsell). 





| The book contains the statistics of all the States and a number of leading 


ases, together with some account of the law relating to adoption in Eu- 
rope and to the descent of property. The author has more than ordinary 
knowledge of the subject (if there can be said to be any ordinary knowledge 
of it at all), inasmuch as the present Massachusetts statute, passed by the 
Legislature of this year, was enacted with the assistance of the information 


| collected by him for the benefit of the Legislature, and now put together in 


| this volume. 


on by crude and wasteful methods and at extreme distances from the | 
| in Massachusetts, which is at once an old community and contains a larger 


centres of trade. Why, then, should it not, like lumber and iron and other 
similar interests, be fostered by a protective tariff, if not by a law prohibit- 
ing the importation of silver ? 


An examination of the contents of the book shows, as might 
have been expected, that the custom of adoption in America has received its 
highest development, and the law of it has been most carefully expounded, 


proportion than any other of its size in the United States of the class which 
is likely in modern times to extend the custom—we mean unmarried wo- 
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men. 
keep alive families and family rights—has been destroyed in the modern 
Anglo-Saxondom by the decay of the family as an institution ; and to find 


ation. 


: ; | 
The great incentive to adoption in the Roman world—the desire to | 


adoption in its primitive state we must go to the savages, who have | 


preserved intact the ancient system of phratries and gentes. The 
whole idea of adoption, or creating children by act of law, was, as Mr. 
Whitmore says, unknown to the common law of England, and was even 
repugnant to it, though why, except upon the ground that it was a title in 
the jurisprudence of the detested civilians in the days when ‘J. S.” still 
held his own, we do not know. In modern times, the law of eadop- 
tion simply amounts to an ingenious device by which childless per- 
sons may obtain the solace of family life and affections ; and the principal 
difficulties in the legal relations growing out of adoption arise from the 
confusion which it introduces into the descent of property. If it were 
possible for anybody to make the child of another his heir to all in- 
tents and purposes, it is obvious that great trouble might be caused 


in many estates among the noble army of tenants-in-tail, residuary de- | 


visces, and remainder-men. To prevent this, the present Massachusetts law 


puts it out of the power of the adopting parent to ‘‘ divert property into | 


channels alien in blood to the original testator, under the terms of a law 


enacted, perhaps, since the devise was made.” We have no space to go into | 


the details of the subject as developed by Mr. Whitmore, but among the 
curiosities of adoption may mention that there is no statute on the subject 
in this State, and that incautious testators will do well to notice the awful 


warning suggested in the foilowing passage : ‘‘ Formerly, a devise for life | 


to an old maid, with remainder over in the expected contingency of her | 


death without children, might well keep the testator’s property in the chan- 
nels by him intended. Now, the spinster of eighty may rear a thriving 
family to inherit at her death.” 


| 


—The ‘Sunny Side Tracts’ is the title of a series of Democratic cam- | 


paign pamphlets, edited and published by C. O’B. Bryant. 
with an introduction by the editor and publisher, in which he states the 
reasons for the publication of the series as follows : 


No. 1 opens | 


° i | 
‘It is constantly, though erroneously, remarked that there is no longer | 


any material difference in principle between the two great political parties, 
and that the only question invoived in our politics is merely a choice of 
men. 
cratic principle in the discussion if not the administration of public inter- 
ests, for the past twenty years. ‘The various phases of the slavery question, 


This popular fallacy arises from the practical eclipse of the Demo- | 


with its passions and absorbing disputes, have diverted the attention of | 
both the great parties from fundamental principles of publie policy. Se- | 


cession, rebellion, and the war ; amnesty, restoration, and reconstruction ; 
the debt, the currency, the disastrous depreciation of trade, industry, and 
property ; in fact, all the various complex calamities entailed by the civil 
war have combined to engage the public mind to the exclusion of that vital 
subject—the great experiment of developing the Democratic principle in 
government.” 

The rest of the contents consists of extracts from the letter of Charles 
O’Conor declining the nomination of the Louisville Convention in 1872, 
and a long article on Democracy by Mr. O’Conor, reprinted from ‘ John- 
son’s Cyclopedia.’ 
luxurious character of the paper and typography, which seem better 
adapted for a large-paper copy of some monograph on the Roseita Stone 
or Trojan excavations, than for circulation among the hard-fisted sons of 
toil who are expected to vote the Democratic ticket. The succeeding 
‘Tracts’ will contain the views of Mr. Tilden on ‘Finance, Taxation, 


The most noticeable thing about the brochure is the | 


and Reform,” the ‘‘ interview, or dialogue, and speech” (such is the de- | 


scription of the editor) of Horatio Seymour at the Utica Convention on 


the ‘‘ Purification of Government,” and the address of the Fifth Avenue | 


Hotei Conference, which is evidently considered in some quarters to con- 
tain ‘‘sound Democratic doctrine.” 


—The London Atheneum, a few weeks ago, contained a paragraph 
stating that Professor Whitney, of New Haven, had ‘‘ nearly completed a 


treatise on Aryan Affinities,” and that he would soon go to India for | 


several years’ residence and study. The notice has too circumstantial a 
look to be plausibly regarded as a mere fabrication out of nothing ; proba- 
bly it is true about somebody or other, and the Athen@um has only blun- 
dered as regards the identity of the person ; if so, it is to be hoped that the 
latter will come forward and demand a correction of the error. As regards 
Professor Whitney, at any rate, the statements made lack the faintest 


shadow of a foundation—as, vexed at their frequent repetition, he has him- | 
Ile does not even quite catch the idea of what a | 


self written to us to say. 
work on * Aryan Affinities 
habit of using the term ‘‘ Indo-European ” instead of ** Aryan.” 


—It is customary each year for the retiring president of the Philadelphia 


might be ; and he has always been in the ! 


LOT 





County Medical Society to deliver an address, which we suppose is regularly 
‘ordered to be printed.” This year Dr. William Goodell was moved to 
make an innovation on the traditional form and substance of it, and to give 
a pleasant account of the contents of a rare book he had stumbled upon in 
the library of the College of Physicians. This was the ‘ Observati 

diuerses’ of ‘* Louyse Bourgeois dite Boursier, Sage femme de la Roine,” 
of which the copy in question, being of the secend edition of 1617, is thought 
to be possibly unique. 





The queen whom Louise served as midwife was 
Marie de’ Medici, wife of Henri 1V. of France, and the chief interest of the 
book lies in the narrative of her majesty’s several accouchements, all of 
which were superintended by Louise unaided. What the king said on such 
occasions, and how he behaved, and what ceremonies attended the birth of 
the princes and princesses—all, of course, in due subordination to the mid 
wife’s important functions—are reported in a very edifying manner. It is 
a view of the rte intime of courts for which students of history will be p 

perly thankful; and Dr. Goodell has given it a humorous setting, and 
added to it the necessary information concerning the principal personages 
introduced. What is most striking for the student of manners is the fret 
that at the beginning of the seventeenth century, in a society of whose lax 
ness Louise Bourgeois gives sufficient hints, the employment of male 

coucheurs was regarded as an indecency ; and that this feeling, or one 
akin to it, has of late years been revived after a long submission to the 
objectionable practice. In other words, the progress in anatomical know- 
ledge and in therapeutics which men, by the advance of the higher educa 
tion, were enabled to make, led to their superseding the svge-fenune, at least 


among the better classes ; while now that the higher education has been 


extended to women, and the medical profession opened to them on equal 
certificates of proficiency, the repugnance to male accoucheurs is at liberty to 
assert itself without raising any question as to ** indecency.” 

—A privately printed work (‘La Querelle des Bouffons,’ by M. Aug. V’. 
Malassis, Paris, 1875) tells of the writer's fortunate discovery among the 
rubbish of a quay-bookseller of a collection of sundry opusewles relating to 
the disputes which arose, about 1750, between the partisans of the Italian and 
the French schools of music. What gave its chief worth to the collection 
was the fact that it had been made and annotated by Jean-Jacques Rous 
seau, whose signature was found in the volume, he being of course one of 
the champions of the Italian music. t 
ing remarks on the nature and fate of Rousseau’s library. It consisted, 
he says, of about a thousand volumes of a very ordinary kind, so that it 
was no great hardship for Rousseau to sell it as he did to his countryman 
Louis Dutens, who desired to buy it. He was at that time in England, 
where M. Dutens himself was living a refugee, and his books were in boxes 
in a ‘horrible confusion” (Corresp., letter of Mar, 2, 1767). Rousseau 
dreaded the task of rearranging it, and, as he had no place to store it, and 
had made up his mind to abandon literature, was quite willing to listen to 
proposals for taking it off his hands. But he frankly warned M. Dutens 
that he had mostly picked it up on the quays, and that except for the 
Encyclopedia and a few other ** livres de choix "—a hundred at most—the 


M. Malassis indulges in some inter 


coliection was of little worth—‘* du fumier, qui n’est pas bon méme a briler, 
parceque le papier en est pourri.” The terms were certainly easy enough. 
M. Dutens might have the lot for a sum gross, or for ** une petite rente via- 
gere” ; and payment might be made at one time or at several times, to Rous- 
seau or to his heirs ; and as for the sureties proposed by the intending ] u:- 
chaser, he would hear of none but one—**c’est la probité de M. Dutens.’s 
He reserved, however, his botanical works and a few others, 
avoid a public sale of books containing his autograph. 


He wished to 
** 1] m’importe fort 
peu que les acheieurs voient ensuite qu’ils ctaient A moi ; mais je ne veux 
pas risquer qu’ils le sachent d’advance.”  M. Dutens liberally promised to 
pay a rent of ten pounds per annum, tillone or other of them should die. 
The only books named by Rousseau in his correspondence wiih this gentle- 
man, except the Encyclopedia, are Machiavelli’s * Florentine History’ and 
From all 
the foregoing circumstances it results that but five books are known to exist 
in France having Rousseau’s marks in them. 
session of the Due d’Aumale, 


his ‘ Discourses on Livy,’ and Sigonius’s * De Legibus Romuanis.’ 
One of these is in the pos- 


NEW ENGLAND TRANSCENDENTALISM.* 
( LD errors not only die hard, but they are very apt to possess a persistent 
pheenix like quality, which brings them to life again after they have 
been once, or even more than once, killid. The lat:er fact would not be 
er © Trenscendente) sm in New Fngland: A History. By Octavius Brooks 
Frothinzgham.’ New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 18/6. 
*Transcendentalism: A Lecture. By Taeodore Parker.’ Bertcn: Published 
by the Free Religious Association, 1876. 
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very deplorable, perhaps, if this especial sort of phoenix would only be kind | 


enough to rise from its ashes with the old and familiar form. It would 
then be recognized at once and killed again, and after the process had been 


repeated a few times it might be depended upon to ‘*stay dead.” And, in 


fact, after a little it would hardly be necessary to kill it again: it wouid be | 


unable to live in the world’s changed atmosphere. Not many hundred 
years ago, for instance, or a few thousand miles away, the report that a new 
revelation had been received through sorcerer, prophet, or priest might need 
to be looked after and disposed of, if possible, at once ; but to-day, or here, 
the report would hardly be listened te. It is quietly taken for granted by 
most people that this form of error does not require any longer to be put 


down, but that if left alone it will not be able long to sustain itself. Un- 


fortunately, however, old errors are not only pheenix-like, but they seem to | 


possess also a power of metempsychosis ; and the new body into which they 
transmigrate and with which they rise again is not only so modified that it 
is able to live amid its new surroundings, but is also so changed in form 
that it is not easily recognizable as the same old animal, or, at least, the 
same species of animal, returned. In an African jungle or Rocky Moun- 
tain desert, for instance, the sorcerer screams out his admonition as a direct 
command from fetish or ghost or god, but in Boston the old superstition of 
divine command could not live a moment in this stupid form. The New 
England prophet, therefore, makes no pretence to the possession of a new 
revelation or angelic guidance. He proclaims his message as an effirma- 
tion of the soul, a verity of intuition. In other words, the medicine-man 
has become a transcendentalist, and in its modern dress metempsychosis is 
not always suspected. But the old superstition is there, however concealed, 
and a very little dissection will discover it as truly as the scalpel reveals the 
mammalian paw in the wing of the bat and the flipper of the seal. 
transcendentalist take offence at our illustration. 


Let no 
We do not intend in any 
way to imply that he is a sorcerer or a pretended recipient of heavenly rev- 
elations. We affirm only that the old superstition may be legitimately 
employed to illustrate the affinities of the modern philosophy, without the 
implication of any closer relationship than—to continue the illustration— 
exists admittedly between extinct and living species of animals belonging to 
the same natural order. 

Kant is generally regarded as the father of modern idealism and tran- 
scendentalism, but, however this may be, he was not the father of the New 
England transcendentalists. They borrowed his words, only partially 
imitated his methods, and decidedly rejected his results. His methods 
were critical, and his results were purely speculative. He never affirmed 
the existence of any objective realities corresponding to the ideas of the 
‘** transcendental” faculties. He did not believe, in other words, that the 
human mind possessed the amazing properties attributed to it by the men 
with whom we are here concerned, This addition to his philosophy is really 
so monstrous that it cannot properly be considered as a development of it— 
not, at least, as taught in this country ; and we are justified, therefore, in 
treating it as the new resurrection of an effete superstition rather than the 
legitimate development of any philosophical system. A few passages from 
its friends will make the truth of this assertion sufficiently evident. 

‘** Practically,” says Mr. Frothingham, ‘it (transcendentalism) was an 

assertion of the inalienable worth of man ; theoretically, it was an assertion 
of the immanence of divinity in instinct, the transference of supernatural 
attributes to the natural constitution of mankind.” 
If this definition be understood literally, it is evident that any affirma- 
tion of instinct—that is, of a faculty possessing supernatural attributes— 
must be accepted with the same unreasoning submission which would be 
accorded to a divine revelation ; and that the definition is intended to be 
understood literally, and that it is not an exaggerated statement, a few ad- 
ditional quotations will abundantly demonstrate : 

**It (transcendentalism),” says Mr. Theodore Parker, ‘appeals to a 
natural justice, natural right ; absolute justice, absolute right. Now, the 
source and original of this justice and right it finds in God—the conscience 
of God ; the channel through which we receive this justice and right is our 
moral sense, our conscience ; which is our consciousness of the conscience 
of God.” 

Again, Mr. Emerson, who is continually quoted as a typical transcend- 
entalist, being requested to furnish the arguments upon which he rested 
certain expressed beliefs, thus naively replies : 

‘**T could not pos:ibly give you one of the ‘arguments’ you cruelly hint 
at, on which any doctrine of mine stands. For I do not know what argu- 
ments mean with reference to any expression of a thought. 


so, | am the most helpless of mortal men” (Gannett’s * Memoir,’ p. 191). 
This candid admission may be supplemented by illustrative extracts from 


almost any one of his essays. Take, for instance, the essay on * The Over- 
Soul,’ which contains the following : 


bore é 4 { delight in | 
telling you what I think ; but, if you ask me how I dare say so, or why it is | 
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‘*We lie open on one side to the deeps of spiritual nature, to the attri- 
butes of God. . . . Before the revelations of the soul, time, space, and 
nature shrink away. . . . The soul is the perceiver and revealer of 
truth. We know truth when we see it, let sceptic and scoffer say what they 
choose. . The soul’s communication of truth is the highest event in 
nature. We distinguish the announcements of the soul, its mani- 
festations of its own nature, by the term revelation. For this com- 
munication is an influx of the divine mind into our mind. . . . The 
nature of these revelations is the same ; they are perceptions of the absolute 
law,” ete. 

Of course we go to Emerson for something besides philosophical exposi- 
tion, and, in reading him, we should no more think of criticising his phi- 
losophy than, in meeting him, we should think of finding fault with the 
cut of his coat. It is true of him, as Mr. Frothingham states, that ‘‘he 
will be held to no definitions ; he will be reduced to no final statements. 

He needs the full expanse of the eternal reason When he 
speaks or writes, the power is that of pure mind.” We are not quite sure 
that we understand these last two sentences, but, letting them pass for 
whatever they may be worth, it suffices that we have quoted him here only 
to illustrate the position of the transcendentalists and to show the identity 
of that position (sufficient allowance being made for changes in civilization) 
with the old superstition of supernatural communications. And as it would 
be impossible for us to accept the old superstition, it is equally impossible 
for us to accept the new philosophy into which its soul has transmigrated. 
The assertion of the infallibility of instinct ; of the perfection of intuition ; of 
the immanence of divinity in conscience ; of the possession of any faculty 
which, transcending experience, enables us to know truth when we see it, 
to recognize absolute justice, to decide upon the claims of eternal right, to 
know the true, the beautiful, and the good at a glance—is a chimera of the 
imagination, a pretentious dogma, the respectful consideration of which 
requires a little saintly patience rather than much intelligence. ‘‘It is 
usual,” we are told by Mr. Frothingham, ‘‘ with critics of a cold, unsym- 
pathetic, cynical cast to speak of transcendentalism as a form of senti- 
mentality.” But would it be possible, we may ask, even for critics of a 
warm, sympathetic, genial cast to speak of it truly as anything more sub- 
stantial ? And, admitting that “ it was once the fashion to laugh at tran- 
scendentalism as an incomprehensible folly,” is it by any means certain that 
the folly lessens when it becomes comprehensible ? Stripped of the vague 
phrases which he so delights to use, it is evident that the appeal of the 
transcendentalist is, eventually, to his own perception or judgment, when 
not to his imagination or fancy, and whether his attributes be regarded as 
natural or supernatural, or however ‘‘divine” may be his instinct, that 
which he will promulgate depends entirely upon the kind of man he may 
happen to be. With Emerson, we can afford to be delighted with it ; with 
an idiot, we cannot fail to be disgusted ; and between these extremes there 
is room for every form of sense or nonsense that fertile fancies can gener- 
ate. If there be in the English language any more unmitigated nonsense 
than is contained in some of the passages which Mr. Frothingham fur- 
nishes in illustration of the beauty and sublimity of transcendentalism, 
certainly we do not know where it is to be looked for. We give the follow- 
ing examples ; 

“We would have every arbitrary barrier thrown down. We would 
have every path laid open to women as freely as to man. . Were this done, 
and a slight temporary fermentation allowed to subside, we believe that the 
Divine would ascend into nature to a height unknown in the history of 
past ages; and nature, thus instructed, would regulate the spheres, not 
only so as to avoid collision, but to bring forth ravishing harmony ” (p. 
77). 

‘* The celestial man is composed more largely of light and ether. 
demoniac man of fire and vapor. 
(p. 254). 

‘The soul works from centre to periphery, veiling her labors from the 
ken of the senses, 

‘*The sensible world is spirit in magnitude, outspread before the senses 
for their analysis, but whose synthesis is the soul herself, whose prothesis is 
God ” (p. 144), 

‘*'There is now, there has been always, power among men to subdue the 
ages, to dethrone them, to make them mere outgoings and servitors of man, 
It is needed only that we assert our prerogative—that man do with hearty 
faith affirm: ‘lam; in me being is. Ages, ye come and go; appear and 
disappear ; products, not life ; vapors from the surface of the soul, nut liv- 
ing fountain, Ye are of me, for me, not I of you or for you. Not with 
you my affinity, but with the Eternal, 1am ; I live; spirit I have not ; 
spirit am I’” (p. 145). 


The 
The animal man of embers and dust” 


The gist of transcendentalism is to be found, without, doubt, in the sub- 
jection of the reasoning to the unreasoning elements of human nature; and 
the fact that it was at one time the accepted philosophy of a few pleasant 
people does not make it any more noble or valuable, or any less likely to be 
pernicious or fantastic in its results. 
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The 


About thirty-five years ago there was an unusual agitation exhibited 
throughout all grades of society in New England and, to a lesser extent, 
perhaps, in other parts of the United States. Some the this 
were evident enough, and were almost world-wide in their application ; 
others, no less evident, were exclusively American in or‘gin and effect ; but 
to enumerate any of them would hardly be keeping with our present 
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of causes of 


purpose. As signs of this agitation, we may state that Brownsen’s Quar- 
terly was then running in Boston; the Dial was started in 1840 ; 
books on vegetarianism were just out, as well as Channing’s translation of 
Jouffroy ; convention at Groton in 1840, and a 
non-resistant society met in Boston two years before ; Ripley started Brook 
Farm in 1841, having his selections from 
foreign literature in 1838; Albert Brisbane, about the same time, began 
his preaching of the gospel ef Fourier, and communities were organized at 
Milford and Northampton in Massachusetts, and at various places in New 
York, Connecticut, and elsewhere. Graham-bread, phrenology, the use of 
yeast, the use of animal manure, woman’s rights, mesmerism, animal mag- 


Graham's 
the Come-outers held a 


commenced the publication of 


netism, hydropathy, vegetarianism, anti-slavery, non-resistance, temper- 
ance—all were talked about and written about by advocates and opponents. 
Theology, of course, felt the influence of this unusual agitation, and 
from the Unitarians there broke away a small group of ministers, 


and a few other 


who became heretic 


of a theological turn of mind, 
‘al in their opinions—Radicals, we should probably call 
nscendentalists. There 
were, therefore, two kinds of transcendentalism in New England at that time, 
1) that of a few cultivated men who knew something of the teachings of 
Kant and Jacobi and Cou iy and something also of Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge, and who consciously adopted transcendentalism 
with their theological i Pte : 
of the multitude oi 
cause of, and were partly born out of, 
Of the first kind of 
where out of New England, 
an attempt been made by cultivated men to elevate it into a distinct school 
of philosophy, and this attempt was probably made in New England at that 
time rather from an assumed theological necessity than as a result of philo- 
The definition of Mr. Gannett—that, ‘‘ viewed as a school of 
the transcen ly the litt England 
great return of thinkers to idealism, after the long captivity to 
*—cannot be accepted without some very decided modifica- 
tions, for it is manifestly unjust to the many idealists in New England to 
whom the theological doctrines which have always been identified with this 
kind of transcende ree sm were peculiarly abhorrent. 
scholarly transeendentalists, however, seem to be quite fond of the assump- 
tion that transcendentalism may lay claim to all the virtues of the noblest 
idealism, the fact, which have 
to emphasize, it was only a graft upon it—a graft 


al, 
from a great deal of 
former ages. 


persons naturally 


them to-day—and who came soon to be known as Tra 


because consistent 
and (2) the unconscious transcendent- 
rtly the 


e 


alism enthusiasts and reformers, who were pa 


the agitations of the hour. 


hardly any- 
vith some possible exceptions in Germany, has 


transcendentalism it may be said that, 


sophic study. 
philosophy, 
quota in the 


dentalists were sim] tle New 


sensationalism 


The apologists of these 
t 
{ ignoring 


Oat 
best 


orgetting or endeavored 


that at 


which has 


we 


moreover, 





stock furnished a fruit in 


unpalatable 
The second kind of transcendentalism was not at all peculiar to New 
England, variously modified, since the beginning of the 
world, and will continue to be held, doubtless, for a long time to come. It 
may be found to-dxy in any c 
fragists, or peace-advocates, or . prohibitionist s. It! 
times, as when it appears in connection with 


but hes been held . 


vention of Jabor-reformers, or woman-suf- 
at 
denunciations of 
some prophet of anti-slavery, or it may join itself with the foolish diatribes 
of an anti-salt-and-sugar hebby-rider. It is t found in C 
almost every session, and gives unction to the speeches of those who appeal 
to the “august tribunal of history ” equally fanciful concern ; and 
not unfrequently, of course, it furnishes the only connecting link between 
that which is almost sublime and that which is piri ridic 


has an heroic 


aspect 


rad 


the fierce 


o be ongress at 


or some 


, 
uLous, 


Mr 


or in 
which was prepared some twenty- 


’ 
presented are not those contained in oe rothi ingham’s * History’ 
Mr. Parker’s ‘ Lecture.’ The latter work, I 
five or thirty years ago, displays more of Mr. Parker’s defects than excel- 
and we cannot understand has been thought 
tht at this late day. 


The sensationa 
ted in a form that would not have been 





lences, why it lecessa 
disinter it and bring it to lig 


which it opposes is presen 


i . 
1 philosophy 
i . 
‘ 


by any one of its advocates at that time, and still less, of course, would its 
correctness be admitted to-day. Transeendentalism was Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s first love, and although he intimates that he | has disearded it, a lurk- 


ing fondness for it, nevertheless, and a longing for its return, c 


appcar in the pages of his book : 


ation. 
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‘*The Bains and Spencers and Taines may pres ntly give place to othe: 





prophets ; psychology may come to the front again, and with it will 
appear the sages and seers. In that event the i lixion of transcendentalism 
wil revive and will have a long and fair day” (p. 204). 

‘The commissions which the s il issue . for the time being, d 
credited, and discredited they will be so | s the ideal philosophy ts an 
outcast among men. a that philosophy reviv he days of great 
preaching w ill return with it... . The lyceum and the newspaper will 
oceupy a subordinate positi Nn as means of aland: | influence, and 
gad amyrcottornsche are r waning reputation 2. 

The transcende: st keeps his essen lf ( raily, the t 
scendentalists have done this. ° . ‘Lhe few wl bik elapsed | 
done so, some under pressure of worldly seduction—they ving no d 
of root—and some under the influence of scientific t g, which 
shaken the foundation of their psychology. The original disciples, un 





mayed by the signs of death, still believe 
hope of his resurrection ” 


nis 
(}). oot). 


To the sympathetic reader these passages may appeal with good eff 


but to the critic ‘of a cold, unsympathetic, cynical cast” there is a su 
picion of sentimentalism about them which makes them ina slight deg 
ludicrous. It is probably the influence of Mr. Frothingham’s first love, 


also, which causes him occasionally to use expressions which, taken by 
themselves, would almost imply that any philosophical system opposed | 
transcendentalism must be coarse or impure. Undoubtedly, the disturl 


of the tranquillity of a high-soaring transcendentalist may be a very rude and 


disagreeable person, buf this fact is hardly enough to justify the tran 
dentalist in intimating that he must be lacking in ** moral enth 

or lofty motives. The coarsest materialist or the most dogmatic positiy 
does not deny the reality of what the transcendentalist means by ** sy 

or *‘ intuition,” however persistent he may be in attempting to ex} 
phenemena ‘‘in terms of matter and motion.” That Mr. Frothingha 
again, should magnify his subject is a pardonable off 1 may t 
only foundation of an unpleasant suspicion which the book gives us t! 
the subject has somehow almost mastered the write Phe excessive et \ 


moreover, pronounced upon some of the early transcendentalists was pe: 


haps inseparable from an atté o describe the mental char: 


yy ¢ } 
np t 


and pronounce jud ror upon, men with whom the writer is upon mor 


less intima 








te terms of friendship. But Mr 

that he greatly overestimates the influence of } 
tory deals only with the scholarly phase of wit 
those few cultivated persons in whom it appear sa 
philosophy. Of the unconscious transcendenta he 
knows nothing. In his ife of Theodore Parker,’ it is true he admits 
that the ignorant Come-outers were bieinaneiilies talists as well as Parker, 
but no such admission is to found in the present volume. Ignorance 
and fanaticism are completely ignored, and the dozen or so persons whos 
names are given would appear to have no poor relations towards whom 
may be necessary to turn the cold shoulder or to whom a sympathizing 
word might be thrown. Brook Farm is proudly claimed as an offsprin 
of transcendentalism, but no meaner community can be admitted fe] 
lowship. Hardly a hint is given, moreover, that Brook Farm or the va- 


1 othe 
would 
thing 


pretty much the 


rious reform enterprises mentioned may have ha causes than the 


transeendentalism ; and _ still 
ss fully believe, that 


originated run 


influence of be supposed, as 


quite similar ht 


same fashion 


we neverthele mig 


have their courses in 





even if Mr. Frothingham’s little clique of theologians had never been c 
ceived. 

But let us do no injustice to Mr. Frothingham. —. he has g 
only a partial history of transcendentalism in New England, as we under- 
stand it, he has written, nevertheless, a very readable : account of a smill 
handful of men—nearly all clergymen and nearly all Unitarians- oe, 
thirty or forty years ago, came to believe in a still more heretical the 
than that professed by the great body of their sect, and who, conseque ntl , 
forsook the pulmt and took up reform, philanthropic, or literary work ; he 


tells how these men came to study German idealism and French eclecti 
cism, and to adopt as a result of their studics a peculiar philosophy, which 
is called tr ndentalism ; he gives an account of this philosophy, and cf 
the various reform euterprises and literary tasks undertaken by these men. 
All this is very enjoyable indeed, especially to those who know the men 
and have | lt ectures and conversations. The style of the 
book is very great improvement, by the way, upon the unpleasant 
turges the ‘ Religion of Humanity’; we are in very good company 
ull the way t! 1; and, on the whole and with the exceptions indicated 
above, it may be said that Mr. Frothingham has written a very excellent 
account—unnecessarily excellent, it may be—of the not very important 


effair with which he concerns himself. 
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